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NEW-YORK, JANUARY, 1836. 


Merchants’ Exchange. 
Tuis magnificent edifice was totally destroyed | 
by that devouring element—Conflagration, on the | 
night of the 16th December, 1833. That era in 
the history of the City of New-York, will be long re- 
membered by the inhabitants of that portion of our | 
city, which is now laid a barren waste—present- 
ing as the scene does, av uninterrupted view from 
Wall street, to the east river, and thence to Coen- | 
ties slip. The prospect is one of awful grandeur, as 
faras the eye can reach; here and there the sight 
is only obstructed by the ruins of towering edifices, 


him, holding a scroll in the left hand resting on the 
thigh, and a scarf partly covering the body. We 
have not been able to ascertain the probable cost 
of this statue. 

Attached to the Rotunda, were several large 
rooms,—one was occupied as the Exchange Read- 
ing-Room ; in the rear, was that used for auction 
sales of real estate, shipping and stocks, and to 


the right of this, afier ascending a flight of stairs, 


the saloon, in which the Board of Brokers assem- 
bled daily, presented itself to the spectator. The 


-Post-office occupied the easterly portion of the 


which were, but yesterday, the boast of the | basement. 
wealthiest, and now stand asif “in prouddefiance” | The fire reached the dome of the Exchange, 
of the surrounding desert. | about half-past one o'clock, after having raged in 

The Merchants’ Exchange was one of the the vicinity for five Jong hours. It crept silently 
largest structures ornamenting the city, situated on and secretly along. till it burst forth in volumes of 
the south-side of Wall street, occupying one hun- | flames and smoke. The basement and the ro- 
dred and fifteen feet front, between William and |tunda, were entirely covered with goods, which 
Hanover streets, extending in the rear to Exchange _had been carried there for safety, no one imagining 
Place. It was three stories in height, exclusiv® of for a moment that the fire could extend so far. The 
the basement and attic. The southwest front, one flames spread with fearful rapidity, and at four 
hundred and fourteen feet on Exchange Place; and | o'clock, the dome had fallen with a tremendous 
the main front on Wall street was of Westchester | crash, burying all beneath it, in a gulf of burn- 
marble. The first and second stories of the Ionic | ing, stoking ruins, and shrouding forever from 
order, from the temple of Minerva Polias, at | view, the noble statue of Hamilton. 

Prigne, in Ionia. A recessed elliptical portico of | Arrangements have been completed for the re- 
forty feet wide introduced in front. A screen of | building of the Merchants’ Exchange, upon an ex- 
four columns and two ante, each thirty feet high, tended plan, taking in those lots to the west, as 
and three feet four inches in diameter above the | far as William street, and it is contemplated, that a 
base, composed of a single block of marble, ex-| square forty-feet wide shall surround the edifice. 
tended across the front of the portico, supporting - 
an entablature of six feet in height, on whichrested a 

the third story, making a height of sixty feet from The Spirit of War! 
the ground. The columns are now splintered and 
mutilated from top to bottom, looking as picturesque 
asa Greek temple in ruins. 

The principal entrance to the Rotunda and Ex- 
change Room was by a flight of ten marble steps, 
with a pedestal ateach end. On ascending to the 
portico, three doors opened to the vestibule in front, 
while one on each hand opened to offices. The | 
vestibule was of the Ionic order from the little 
lonic temple of Illyssus. The Exchange Room, | 
which was the Rotunda, represented in the accom. | 
panying view, measured seventy-five feet long, fifty 
feet wide, and forty-two feet high. 

In the centre of the Rotunda, was lately erected | 
by the liberality of our Merchants, a statue of | 
General Alexander Hamilton, which is pictured at | 
length in the view, sculptured by Ball Hughes, and 
on it inscribed :-— 








Tue Spirit of War! 
Hath aroused in its might, 
It spreadeth afar, 
Like. the darkness of night; 
It cometh in madness, 
In fury and wrath, 
It bringeth but sadness, 
And death in its path, 


The Spirit of War! 
It rolls like the flood ; 
Sacked cities shall stream, 
In rivers of blood ; 
The dying and dead, 
The mangled and slain, 
Who for liberty bled, 
Shall be strew'd o’er the plain, 


The Spirit of War! 
The Spirit of War! 
It triumphs in blood, 
It revels in gore, 
There is woe in its flight, 
There are tears in its train ; 
The statue was about fifteen feet high, including Like the meteors of night, 
the base on which it was elevated, and chiselled | May its glories soon wane. 
from the whitest marble. The figure represented - Ln Y. 


l 





ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, | 
By the Merchants of the City of New-York, 

IN THE EXCHANGE, IN WALL-STREET. 
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A NIGHT IN 


BY W. J. 
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THE Woondbs. 


SNELLING. 


_——<> 


I was once so unfortuuate as to be benighted 
while hunting the buffalo. I started early in the 
morning, though it was so cold that each particu- 
lar hair of ny whiskers accreted a portion of my 
vital moisture in the form of an icicle, and a stran- 
ger might have taken me for the Genius of Winter, 
direct from the North Pole, on a visit. Neverthe- 
less, [ kept on the even tenor of my way, though 
the temperature was lower than human charity— 
confiding in my Indian mittens and hunting shirt. 


1 wandered far into the bare prairie, which was 
spread around me like an ocean of snow, the gen- 
tle undulations here and there having no small re- 
semblance to the ground swell. When the sun 
took off his night-cap of mist (for the morning was 
cloudy) the glare of the landscape, or rather snow- 
scape, was absolutely painful to my eyes; but a 
small veil of green crape obviated that difficulty.— 
Toward noon [ was aware of a buffalo, at a long 
distance, turning up the snow with his nose and feet, 
and cropping the withered grass beneath. Lal- 
ways thoughtita deed of mercy to slay such an 
old fellow, he looks so miserable and discontented 
with himself. As to the individual in question, I 
determined to put an end to his long, turbulent and 
evil life. 

To this effect, I approached him asa Chinese 
maiefactor approaches a mandarin—that is to say, 
prone, like a serpent. But the parity only existed 
with respect to the posture ; for the aforesaid male- 
factor expects to receive pain, whereas I intended 
to inflict it He was a grim-looking barbarian— 
and, if a beard be a mark of wisdem, Peter the Her- 
mit was a foolto him. So when TI had attained a 
suitable proximity, [appealed to his feelings with 
abullet) He ran—and I ran; and [ had the best 
reason to run—for he ran after me, and [ thought 
that a pair of horns might destroy my usual equa- 
nimity and equilibrium, In truth, [did not fly any 
too fast, for the old bashaw was close behind me, 
and Fcould hear him breathe. I threw away my 
gun, and, as there was no tree at hand, I gained the 
ceutre of a pond of a few yards area, such as are 
found all over the prairies in February. Uere I 
stood secure, as though ima magic circle, well 
knowing that neither pigs nor buffaloes can walk 
upon ice. My pursuer was advised Of this fact 
also and did not venture to trust himself on so slip- 
pery a footing. Yet it seemed that he was no gen- 


| proceedings would be reckoned unlawful, I guess. 
| for no one can be held in custody without a warran, 
land sufficient reason. If ever I get back, I wou 
|be caught in such a scrape again. 

Griet does not last forever; neither does anger~ 
and my janitor, either forgetting his resentmep, 
which, to say the truth, was not altogether ground. 
less, or thinking it was useless, or tired of his self. 
imposed duty, or for some reason or other, bid m 
farewell with a loud bellow, and walked away toa 
little oasis that was justin sight, and left me to my 
meditations. I picked up my gun and followed: 
he entered the wood, and so did I, just in time tp 
see him fall and expire. 


The sun was seiting, andthe weather was getting 
colder and colder. [ could hear the ground crack 
and the trees split with its intensity. I was at leas 
twenty miles from home; and it behoved me, if | 
did not w'‘sh to wake in the morning and find myself 
dead, to make a fire as speedily as possible. [now 
first perceived that, in my very natural hurry toe:. 
cape from my shaggy foe, I had lost the martin-skip 
wherein I carried my flint, steel and tinder. This 
was of little consequence; [had often made a fir 
by the aid of my gun before, and I drew my knife, 
and began to pick the flint. Death to my hopes- 
at the very first blow I struck it ten yards from the 
lock and it was lost forever in the snow. 

Well, said I to myself, I have cooked a pretty ket 
tle of fish, and brought ny calf’s head to a fine mu- 
ket. Shall I furnish those dissectors, the wolves, 
with a subject, or shall cold work the same effect 
on me that grief did upon Niobe? Would that! 
had askin like a buffalo! Necessity is the spurs 
well as the mother of invention; and, at these las 
words, a new idea flashed through my brain like 
lightning. I verily believe thatI took off the ski 
of my victim in fewer than ten strokes of my knife. 
Such a hide is no trifle; it takes a strong mano 
lift it; but E rolled the one in question about me, 
with the hair inward, and lay downto sleep, toler 
bly sure that neither Jack Frost nor the welves 
could getatme through an armor thicker and tough 
er than the seven-fuld shield of Ajax. 


Darkness closed in, and a raven began to sound 
his note of evil omen from a neighboring braneb. 
| Croak on, black angel, said I; I have heard croak: 
‘ing befire now, and am not to be fr'ghtened by am 
of yourcolor, Suddenly a herd of wolves struc 








tleman; at least he did not practise forgiveness of | up at a distance, probably excited by the scent 


injuries. He perambulated the periphery of the 
pond tll I was nearly as cold as the ice under me. 
It was worse than the stone jug or the black hole at 
Caicutta, Ah! thoughtI, if Thad only my gun, I 
would soon relieve you from your post. But dis- 
content was all in vain. ThusI remained, and 
thus he remained, for at least four hours. In the 


mean while, [thought of the land of steady habits; 
of baked beans, and pumpkins, and codfish on Sat- 
ardaye. 


There, said I to myself, my neighbor's 





the slain buffalo. Howl on, said 1; and, be ing 
‘among wolves, I will how! too—for I like to be" 
the fashion: but that shall be the extent of our in 
macy. Accordingly I uplifted my voice, like af 
| lican in the wilderness, and gave them back ther 
noise, with interest. Then I laid down again,® 
moralized. This, thought I, is life. What woul 
my poor mother say, if she were alive now? Tha 
‘read books of adventures, but never read any tit 
like this. I fell asleep withont further ado. 
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Then I dreamed—oh, such a dream! Methought| for death; for it seemed inevitable that I must be 
my slain enemy rose slowly to his feet, skinless as) trampled to pumice in the twinkling of an eye. 


he was, and gave such a look as I have heard 


They bounded about me, and grazed me at every 


called a tan-yard grin, in which the double-dis-| step. The naked rascal, especially, sprang aloft 


tilled essence and essential oil of spite seem to be 
concentrated. Anon he approached me, and tried 
to gore me with his horns—and turned me over and 
over with his nose and feet. Atlast he sat down 
onmy breast, and looking me deliberately in the 
eye, bellowed, ‘Give me my skin—give me my 
skin.’ I awoke in a cold sweat; and to enhance 
my vexation, [heard anIndiandrum, accompanied 
by several voices, on the other side of the wood. 
Now, thought I, [ have lain down supperless, where 
there was a Wigwam within a quarter of a mile, 
where [ might have claimed hospitality. I strove 
torise; but my coverlid was now frozen, and kept 
me as close as if [ had been cased in mortar. | 

rinned with fretfulness to think that I should be 
obliged to lie till noon the next day, before the sun 
would effect my release, and for a moment | 
thought | would cry to my swarthy neighbors for 
assistance. Unwilling, however, to be the laugh- 
ing stock of savages, I summoned all my philoso- 
phy, and sleptagain. It should not be forgotten 
that the raven kept up his ominous noise all the 
while, as though he were my evil spirit. I slept, } 
said; but upon reflection, I recalled the assertion; 
such a state of the faculties cannot be called sleep. 
The buffalo rose again and stood beside me. I 
could feel his hot breath upon my face ; methought 
itsavored of sulphur—and [ could see every vein 
and muscle,even the hole where my bullet had en- 
tered, just as my knife had laid them bare. I 
strove to cry out; but my utterance was choked by 
amouthful of wool, and | was compelled to be si- 
lent. My iormentor did not give me much time to 
reflect; for he suddenly pricked up his ears and 
perked up his tail, and bellowed loud and long— 
and at his summons a vast herd of his fellows came 
bounding into the wood, and ranged themselves 
around me, and joined inthe note of the leader. 
Somehow, or other, I thought they were and were 
not buffalos, at one and the same time. They had 
horns, and shaggy hair, and tails, and four legs 
a piece; yet, as | looked at them, I thought I could 
discover exaggerated resemblances of the human 
face divine. One of them looked like Powers, 
who was hanged for murder. I was frightened at 
their aspects, and involuntarily looked up at my 
friend the raven. Strange to tell, his beak gradu- 
ally elongated as { gazed, till it was as long as, and 
very like a hautbois. How he kept his seat] knew 
not; but he grasped it with all his claws, which 
looked like those of a Bengal tiger. 

This was enough; I wished to see no more of 
him; but now, the quadrupeds were quadrupeds 
nelonger. A score or two had reared upon their 
hinder legs, and each gallantly given his hoof to his 
partner. All at once the piper on the tree struck 
up, and the animals began to dance. Fast and fu- 
rious was their mirth; negroes at a corn-husking 
are fools in comparison, The creature I had shot 
was pre-eminent for his superior size and superna- 
tural agility, and remarkable for his bare and beg- 
garly looks, as well as for the vitrified appearance 
of his eyes, which put me in mind of two burnt 
holesin a blanket. I shut my eyes, and prepared 





repeatedly, directly over me, and how he failed to 
alight on my carcass [ cannottell. Ihave seen a 
mountebank dance among eggs without breaking 
any—and it was wonderful; but how I escaped 
being trampled upon was still more so. 

At last the figure was complete ; but the dancers 
did not stand still. They resumed their natural po- 
sition, and pushed at me with their horns, and 
flung up their heels at me. A hundred times my 
nose was grazed by them; but still, as if by a mi- 
racle, the skin remained unbroken. My arch ene- 
my seemed to take peculiar pleasure in this pas- 
time, which he practised, I thought, with the same 
feeling that makes an Indian try how close be ean 
stick his arrows to a prisoner without hitting him. 
I could do nothing ; sol grinned and bore it likea 
martyr. 

The piper struck up again, and the dance re- 
commenced; but the air was now changed for 
one more lively—and as they vaulted they bellowed 
in chorus, but still their voices were like the human 
voice, and I could distinguish the burthen of the 


ditty : 


“ Rouse him abgut, and touze him about, 
; bart ear bag 
And frighten him out of his skin. 


Iam unable to say how long the sport continued i 
but at the time, it seemed to last aceutury. 

All things must have an end, and at last the 
entertainment was over, and the gambols ceased. 
‘A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ I 
thought the horns of my persecutors straightened 
and changed into ears, their hoofs dropped off and 
gave place to claws, their wool uncurled and be- 
came gray, their sneuts lengthened, and their tails 
grew bushy. In short, they were honest, bona fide 
wolves; but still ihe same fiendish resemblance te 
humanity blasted my eyesight. My arch-enemy 
was still distinguished by the absence of epidermis 
and cuticle. Suddenly he howled, long, loud and 
shrill. That howl thrills through my brain now, 
and I shall never forget it. Then came another 
dance, and the very trees recled with affright. 
Snapping, snarling and gnashing of teeth sueceed- 
ed; and it wasallatme! I would have given the 
world to have been able to close iny eyes and shut 
out the hideous spectacle—but no, | could not do so 
much as wink; I was fascinated, and could not 
help staring at these accumulated horrors. 

At the conclusion of the dance, they all stood 
round mein silence. The skinless leader barked 
sharply; and at the signal, they all shook them- 
selves, inthe manner of a dog coming out of the 
water. There they stood, and shook, and shook, 
till T thought they would shake themselves out of 
their skins also, At every shake, showers of fleas 
fell upon me; the atmosphere seemed full of them. 
Then, at another bark of their leader, the wolves 
all disappeared. 

I had been flea-bitten three times in the course of 
my life—but that was cakes and gingerbread to 
what I now suffered. I was stung all over; [think 
the point of a pin placed on any part of my body 
could not linve missed a puncture. I was mad- 
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dened with the pain, and prayed mentally for Death, 
to end my misery; but be would not come. I) 
thought of the cattle stung m hot weather by horse-| 
flies, and my heart pitied them. ‘The worst was 

yet to come. The flies entered my ears, and de-| 
voured my brain. They ascended my nostrils, and | 
thence finding their way down my throat, preyed 

upon my vitals. ‘The passage being open, keeping | 
my mouth shut was of no avail. I looked upward | 
to the raven; and his duplicate sat beside him—and 
stillas I gazed his figure seemed to multiply, till 
every branch of the tree bent under a flock of ra- 
vens. This was not all; their number still in- 
creased, till the air wasliterally alive with them.— 
They flew round me, and alighted on my body, 
and pecked at me, and croaked in every sharp and 
flat of the gamut: and I had no power to resist. 
There I lay, bound hand and foot, enduring, what 
with fleas, and what with ravens, torments than 
which the Inquisition has no greater; and all for 
having deprived an old buffalo of his skin. 

Again I heard the howl; and again the fiend 
wolves huriied around me. They fell upon me; 
and my old enemy flew at my throat, and tore out 
my windpipe, and bolted it before my face; then 
they shifted the attack to my feet; they tore away 
the covering and gnawed my toes—nay, they snap- 
ped them off, joint by joint, and I could hear them 
snap and snarl for each as it fell tothe ground. 1 
ain not sure that I could have survived this treat- 
ment much longer ; but to my great relief I heard 
a human voice, and my tormentors fled, as if the 
mammoth of the Big Bone Licks was behind them. 
I opened my eyes; and with unspeakable joy be- 
held a young Indian with whom I was perfectly 
acquainted, standing over me, and the sun riding 
high above the tree-tops. He speedily unrolled 
me, and released me from my durance, laughing 
heartily all the while. At another time I could 
have trimmed his ears for his impertinence; but 
now I was glad even to be langhed at. Lrose to 
my feet with some difficulty, and stamped a reason- 
able quantum of calcric into my toes. ‘They were 
so cold that I did not wonder they had seemed to 
be bitten off. A further survey convinced me that 
my other impressions had been not altogether erro- 
neous. A herd of buffaloes had indeed been walk- 
ing about ine all night, as was apparent from their | 
tracks in the snow; and it was marvellous that) 
none had trod on me. There was no need to tell 
me thatthe wolves had paid me a visit; for they | 
had devoured my buffalo, and had nearly eaten my 
counterpane off me, into the bargain. 

Ye who have read this tale of truth, take warn- | 
ing by my sufferings, which are engraven on the | 
tablet of my memory witha pen of steel, and are | 
not to be sneezed at. Whenever ye shall hunt| 
buffalo on a cold day, give your flint-screw an ex-| 
tra turn! 

















Gents and Gentlemen.—A waiting maid at an inn | 
in Wiltshire on being asked how many gents there 
were in the house, replied—* Three gents and four 
gentlemen.” ‘“ Why do you make a distinction, | 
Betsy?” asked her interrogator.—“ Oh, why, the | 
gents are only half gentlemen—people from the 
eountry, who come onhorseback—the others have | 
earriages, and are real gentlemen.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


. A Song.--To co 
I wish that I were a cloud to night 
Thou beautiful one away, 
I would float to thy home in a robe of light, 
And ever thy pathway stray. 


With the world spread outlike an open book ; 
As I calmly sailed above, 

I would wait thy smile, and watch thy look, 
To follow butthee my love. + 


For oh! it were bliss on an eve like this, 
To dream as I met thy brow. 

That dearer to thee might the bright cloud be 
Than the eyes which beam below. 


Or, I wish that I were an Elfin queen; 
Always to linger nigh 

Thy footsteps love, yet be never seen 
By the glance of a mortal eye. 


Over thy head should my gifts be spread, 
Thy secret will I'd learn, 

And weave the charm, thatcan shield from harm, 
And the true from the false discern. 


Or I would that I were a bright, bright star; 
Shining alone for thee, 

Radiant and clear, as J] gleam from far 
Like a token of destiny. 


And at least had I but an Amulet, 
Since none of these things may be, 

I should know if thy truant thoughts visit me yet, 
If to night thou wilt dream of me! 


Brooklyn, January, 1836. L. B 














ORIGINAL. 


Impromptu. 


The New-Year has come, with its promise of ples- 
sure, 
To those who’re still “ happy” and “ careless” 
and *‘ gay,” 
But ol: ! Jet me turn from such prospects, to treasure 
The memory of scenes past forever away. 


Forever !—the summer will bring as bright flowers, 

As beauteous those hills, and that valley may be, 

The sun of nezt summer, its moonlight and showers, 

Will be o’er his grave, who once wander'd with 
me. 


Who told how his dearest enjoyments had perish’d, 
Of the blank they had left in his heart—yet the 


while, 
Who shared and approved the best feelings I che- 
rished,— 
Whose sad pensive look I could change to § 
sinile. 


That heart is yet warm, but its sorrows are ended 


Taught long since all the pleasures of earth to 
resign, 


And oh! may my lastscene of life be attended 
By the peace and the hopes my dear friend that 


are thine. ELIA. 
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Wealth for which he sighed, will be considered as the 
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Mountain Scenery. 


TuerE is something in the wildness and subli- 
mity of mountain scenery, that tends to remind us | 
rather Of eternity than decay. The perishable | 
works of man are nowhere to be seen. No city | 
jies in gloomy ruins, to show the outlines of its | 
faded greatness ; no remnant of a sanctuary here 
stands to show the worship that has passed away. 
We see no falling record of the glorious deeds 
of those whose names are learnt in history’s | 
page. We stand upon the mountain and we 
scarcely know that man exists upon the eae 
This is not the land where arts have died, ¢ 
science been forgot; those rocks never echved Pred 


eloquence of orators or the song of poets: these | 


waters never bore the proud ships of the merchant; 
the soil never yielded to man the fruits of his in- 
dustry. Itis not here that the finger of time can 
berecognized. In vain would he set his mark on 
snows that never fall nor disturb the last dumb 
fom of adamatire ice. In vain he stretches out 
his hand where the rushing torrent and the waver- 
ing waterfall, blest with an eternity of youth, dash 
on their headlong course, regardless of the blight- | 


ing power that withers strength, or lulls to rest, | 


the creations and thecreatures of mortality. Here, 
wemay pause, and say, that Time has lost his pow- 
et. Here we may view the faint efiorts of ‘Time 
overthrown in an instant. Changes there are; but | 


the work of an hour has defeated the slow progress | 


ofdecay The lightning of the thunder storm, the | 
blowing tempest, the engulphing flood, the over- 
spreading avalanche, have effaced from the sur- 
lace of nature, the impress of time, and left 
naught in the change to remind us of age. Surely 
there are scenes in life which seem created to 
awaken in mankind the recollection, that even time 
can lose its power. Who will not feel the nothing- 
ness of the pleasures, the cares, nay, or even the 
sorrows of our petty span, when, for a moment, 


he dwells, with his heart and soul, upon the | 


thoughts of an eternity! Yes, it will sober the 
gay, it will comfort the grieved. — Everett. 














Reflections before Marriage. 

Div young people only seriously consider the 
important change which marriage must neces- 
sarily produce in their situation, how much more 
cautious would it make them in the choice of a 
companion for life! Alas! what avails the graces 
of the finest figure, the most captivating address, 
or even the assemblage of all that is enchant- 
ing, if the heart be depraved, or the conduct 
imprudent! The gayest associates of the con- 
vivial hour, may prove the dullest and most unfit 


companion for the domestic circle ; and he who is | 
lever satisfied but in a crowd, or when engaged in| 


acontinual round of pleasure, is very unlikely to 
make a tender and prudent husband. Should sick- 
hess or distress draw near, depend upon it, lie would 
fy their approach. If beauty alone excited his pas- 
tion, it would cease to exist when you are deprived 

of those attractions upon which it was founded. If 
ortune should be the inducement, that will likewise 
*0n loose its value in his sordid mind ; and the 
"ety person, you will find, who brought him the 





| grand obstacle to its enjoyment. Too often is this 
j eapeanees picture to be seen in many discontented 
' families, which a little serious reflection might have 
prevented from being so unfortunately realized. 

_ Never be prevailed upon to yield your afiections to 
any one, however he may shine inthe gay circles of 
the world, if you are convinced he has no relish for 
the enjoyments of retired life. The man who likes 
every house but his own, will scarcely take the trou- 
ble of making home agreeable to others, when it is 
disgusting to himself. In fact, it will be the only 
place inwhich he will give way to, or indulge in dis- 
content and illhumor. Such people are forever 
strangers to the dear delights of the social state, and 
all the real comforts ofa well regulated family. He 
| that is indiscriminate athome—wherever he be—is 
never at home, and he feels himself a stranger or 
visitor amid his closest connexions. 


! 








Advices to Unmarried Ladies. 

If you have blue eyes—languish. 

If black eyes—leer. 

If you have a pretty foot—wear short dresses. 

If you are in the least doubtful as to that point— 
| let them be rather long. 

If you have good teeth—don’t forget to Jaugh 
now and then. 

If you have bad ones—you must only simper. 

While you are young—sit with your face to the 
| light. 

While you are a little advanced—sit with you 
back to the window. 

If you have a bad voice—speak ina low tone. 

If it is acknowledged that you have a fine voice 
—never speak in a high one. 

If you dance well—dance but seldom. 

If you dance ill—never dance at all. 

If you sing well—make no previous excuses. 

If you sing indifferently—hesitate not a moment 
when you are asked; for few persons are compe- 
tent judges of singing, but every one is sensible of 
a desire to please. 

If in conversation you think a person wrong— 
rather hint a difference of opinion than offer a con- 
tradiction. 

If you find a person telling a falsehood—let it 
_ pass over in silence; it is not worth your while to 
make any one your enemy, by proving Lima ° 

It is always in your power to make a friend by 
smiles—what a folly to make enemies by frowns ! 

When you have an opportunity to praise—do it 
with all your heart. 

When you are forced to blame—appear, at least, 
to do it with reluctance. 

If you are envious of another woman—never 
show it but by allowing her every good quality and 
perfection except those she really possesses. 

If you wish to let the world know you are in 
love with a particular man—treat him with forma- 
| lity, and every one else with ease and freedom. 

_ If you are disposed to be pettish or insolent—it 
is better to exercise your ill humor on your dog, 
your cat, or your servant, than your friends. 

If you would preserve beauty—rise early. 

If you would preserve esteem—be gentle. 

If you would obtain power—be condescending. 

If you would live happy—endeavor to promote 
the happiness of others. 
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A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE. 
( Dedicated to my old friends and college cronies, J. W. and H. L. K.) 


—_—_~<p—_ 


Ir has ever been my fate, to have all the odd 
and eccentric characters within my neighborhood 
attach themselves tome. If there is in my vicinity 
an old maid or village aunt, a crazy man, a lame 
dog, or a scalded cat, 1 have always been the ob- 
ject of their affection; often much to my annoy- 
ance. 

I always had a great horror of a ‘bore,’ yet few 


persons are to this day more frequently and scien- | 


tifically bored than myself. I never could find it 


in my heart to refuse the most inveterate lounger a | 


seat at my fire, and if he touk a pipe with me, 
‘twas like eating salt together, among the Maho- 


metans,—to give him a hint was impossible. In | 


my college days bores were among my greatest tor- 
ments. YetI never took any stronger measures 
against them, than once to request a fellow who 
had been seated three hours in my favorite elbow 
chair, and who presented every appearance of in- 
tending to pass the night there, ‘not to be in a 
hurry’. He took the hint and left me in peace for 
about a week. 

One of my most regular visitors was an idle, 


Rip Van Winkle sort of a fellow, who earned his | 
subsistance by supplying the students with pies, | 
cakes,etc. He would frequently quarter himself | 


in my room for hours together, smoke, talk politics, 
and read the papers; nor was there any way of 
avoiding him, if | had been so inclined. Often 
have I heard his well known step advance to my 
deor, and resolve to refuse him admittance. He 
would give a low rap; ‘ Busy,’ I would exclaim 
with the lungs of a Stentor; but it was all in vain. 
The latch would first tremble, then rattle, then rise 


under his touch; the door would slowly open, and | 
in would walk my indefatigable friend ‘ Old Jose’. | 


‘Busy are you!” was his usual exclamation ; 
“well if you are busy I wont talk politics as I 


meant to, but I guess I'll take a pipe.” And sure 


enongh he was fixed for an hour at least. But woe 


to the poor wretches who owed him any money! | 


Tosuch he seemed to possess ubiquity. He at- 
tended them at every step, and watched every 
motion, ‘and when they called another Jose 
came.’ 

Poor old Jose! Methinks I see thee now, sitting, 


as was thy wont, modestly in the corner ‘ blowing | 
a cloud’ in the laziest possible manner, now letting | 
the smoke curl gracefully from one corner of thy | 
mouth, and now removing the pipe to give place to | 


some wise apothegm of policy; for Jose ‘was 
no bad politician. Many that have borne the bat- 
toon of office have been worse. But Jose now 
sleeps with his fathers, and the sod that must soon 
cover the hand that now writes, and darken from 





| 
‘ 


| , > mae ‘e . 

| the world the bright eye that now perchance 
inay read, presses on his dust. Peace be to his 
ashes. 


| 


Another of my particular cronies was a crazy 
fellow from a neighboring asylum for the insane 
He was a man of about forty years, and a figure 
that would have embellished an engraving of Ho 
garth. Tall, gaunt, and with a countenance like 
ahatchet. His head was covered with one of 
those old fashioned bell-crowned hats, with enor. 
mous brims, that figured so largely in the timeof 

our boyhood ; it had seen its best days, and might 
_ have descended from generation to generation like 
the armour of the Grecian warriors. His coat had 
been black, and was threadbare ; it had that peculiar 
pedigogical appearance, that betrayed the rule ofthe 
birchen rod. Nor were his inexpressibles of amore 
_modern date or a newer fashion. He appeared like 
_ what the Scotch expressively term, a ‘ Gentleman 
under a cloud,’and might have sat for the picture of 
the Giant Despair, or the Knight of the Rueful cour- 
tenance. I never could look at him without think 
ing of Falstaff’s description of Justice Shallow- 
‘He was like a man made after supper of a chees 
paring,’ or ‘a forked radish with a head fantast: 
cally carved on it with a knife’—*The very genius 
of famine.’ 

The first time that this meagre object met my 
eyes, Was one morning when | was particularly 
engaged. I had heard in silence several urgent 
appeals to the soundness of my oaken door ; but 
without taking the trouble to knock, slowly raising 
the latch, in walked the being I have attempted 'o 
describe; he seated himself comfortably by the 
fire, but, as like Daniel O’Rourk, ‘I was used toall 
kinds of botherations,’ I took no notice of hist 
| markable self-possession, and offering him a pips 
waiting patiently till he should open the converse 
tion. This he shortly did, and in such a manner 
that I was not long in doubt as to the state of his 
mental functions. He was not, however, as be 
| justly observed, exactly crazy, but a little wander 
ing on some points. And I soon found that thert 
were topies on which he could converse with much 
reason and propriety. 

***=*** Hehad been a village school-mi 
ter. One of those indefatigable men, of whom 
New England sends out her thousands; with Ait 
ambition save to reign the monarch over their y 
venile subjects, and to cultivate the good will 
those amiable housewives who are never so hapf! 
as when taking care of the pedigogue or the pars 
Such are the men who in their quiet, unobtrus™® 
way, do often an infinate deal of good. The 1s 
for education, had however glowed too strongly 


insult, 
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this poor man’s breast to allow him to restrict his | gets that any one sets a higher value on time than 


jabors to so narrow acircle. He thought he had 
made some improvements in the science of teach- 
ing; and ambition, which hasso often been the bane 
of those who have made a greater figure in the 
world, proved his ruin. He must needs discover 
tomankind his views. So he printed, and lec- 
tured, and wrote, till he lost his school, his money, 
and his wits. Some kind friend provided for his 
comfort.in this unhappy state, and lodged him 
where he might recover his mind and become able 
once more to wield the birchen rod of power. 
Mewwhile this gentleman had taken a great fancy 
tome or my fireside, and day after day, he paid me 
asocial visit. 

Good man! It was with a heartfelt pleasure 
that on passing through the little town of H " 
[found him there in full possession of his wits and 
awhole coat, and, O Themis! a Justice of Peace. 


It would be useless for me to attempt to describe 
all the idlers, and good-for naughts, who thought 
they had a claim upon my time;—I should be bor- 
ing my readers as much as I have often been bored 
myself were [ to do so. There was old black 
Jem, thelcollege bell-ringer, (by no means the least 











himself. From such, (and there are many such,) 
‘Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us’ 
D. L. 
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Recollections of an Aged Pastor. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Idoremember him. His saintly voice 

So duly lifted in the house of God, 

Comes with the far-off wing of infant years 
Like solemn music. Often have we hush’d 
The shrillest echo of our holiday, 

Turning our mirth to reverence, as he pass’d,— 
And eager to record one favoring smile, 

Or word paternal, At the bed of death 

I do rememnber him, when one I lov’d 

Lay with a ghastly whiteness on her brow, 
And a fix’d, glazing eye. Her head was white 
With many winters, but her furrow’d brow 

To me was beautiful,—for she had cheer'd 

My lonely childhood, with a changeless stream 
Of pure benevolence. His earnest tone 


respectable person in the institutien,) who always | Girding her from the armoury of heaven 


made sure of acorner in my room on a rainy day, 


| To foil the phantoms of that shadowy vale 


or when he wished to elude the observation of cer-| Through which she walked, doth linger round me 


tain of the faculty who would have employed him 
in filling a cistern or cleaning a miniature steam 
engine; for both which occupations, Jem had a 
most unscientific aversion. Jem was an odd ge- 
nius in his way, and was as much addicted to 
dreaming, as Colonel Johnson and his Indians. 
Often has he had nocturual visions of glasses of 
wine, odd shillings, or old coats, which were al- 
ways sure to be verified in the morning; but Jem 
was a grateful fellow, and was always ready to 
render a quid pro quo. Lucky was the man who 
had Jem for a friend, for his bed would be made 
and his room swept, if he slept till ten in the morn- 
ing. Jem was decidedly the most useful of all my 
college cronies; of his class at least. 


After all, though I sometimes groaned a little 
under too frequent visits, I should hardly have 
liked to dismiss these trespassers on my time. 
They seemed attached to me; and there was some- 
thing in the nature of our intercourse that made our 
obligations in some measure reciprocal. They en- 
joyed my fireside and tobacco. I had the privilege 
of studying their characters; and they had often 
some original feature which made them at once 
amusing and instructing. It is a principle long es- 
tablished, that we must not hope to study character 
successfully in the polished circles of high life. 
There, artificial form and ceremony obscure the 
play of passion, and the workings of the mind. 
tis rather among the unsophisticated and rude, 
that the ‘noblest study of mankind,’ is prosecuted 
with the greatest advantage. 


It is not therefore by men like those I have de- 
Scrihed, that we are often really annoyed; we 
how that we can generally get rid of them if we 
choose ; but it is the dull, insiped coxcomb, who is 
reul bore. The man who cannot take a hint, 
and whom you do not wish, for your own sake, to 


msult,—the dull proser or noisy babbler, who for- | 








still, 
And by the gush of bitter tears, when first 
Grief came into my bosom,—by the thrill 
Ot agony, which from the open’d grave 
Rack’d every nerve,—I do remember him,— 
The Comforter and friend.— 


When Fancy’s smile 
Gilding youth’s morn, and promising to bring 
The curtain’d morrow fairer than to-day, 
Did kindle wilder gaiety, than fits 
Beings so frail, how oft his funeral prayer 
Over some shrouded sleeper, made a pause 
In fully’s song, or taught her roving eye 
How beauty perished like the ruin grass 
Beneath the mower’s scythe.— 


Thy fourscore years 
Sat lightly on thee,—for thy heart was glad 
Even to its latest pulse, with that pure love 
Home-nurtur'd and reciprocal, which girds 
And garners up, in sorrow and in joy.— 
I was not with the weepers, when the hearse 
Stood all expectant at thy pleasant gates,— 
And stranger voices from thy pulpit said 
That thou wert not. But yet the requiem sigh 
Of that deep organ, in its solemn robe, 
Made melancholy music in my dreams,— 
And so farewell! thou who didst shed the due 
Baptismal on mine infancy, aed lead 
To the Redeemer’s solemn feast, a guest 
Trembling and unassur’d, yet gathering strength 
From the high promise of Jehovah's aid 
Untothe early seeker. When again 
My native spot unfolds that pictur’d chart 
Unto mine eye, which in my heart I hold,— 
Rocks, woods and waters, exquisitely blent, 
Thy cordial welcome, I no more must hear, 
Pastor and goide,—nor can I hope to win 
Thy glance from glory’s mansions, while I lay 
This wild-flower garland on thine honor’d tomb, 
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From the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1836. 
The Hindco Girl’s Song. 


Fioat on—float on, my haunted bark 
Above the midnight tide, 

Bear softly o’er the waters dark 
The hopes that with thee glide. 


Float on—float on, thy freight is flowers, 
And every flower reveals, 

The dreaming of my lonely hours, 
The hope my spirit feels. 


Fleat on—float on, thy shining lamp, 
The light of love is there— 

If lost beneath the waters damp, 
That love must then despair. 


Float on, beneath the moonlight float, 
The sacred billows o’er ; 

Ah, some kind spirit guard my boat, 
For it has gained the shore.— 








The Snow-Drop. 


Txuov beautiful new comer, 
With white and maiden brow; 
Thou fairy gift from summer, 
Why art thou blooming now? 
This dim and sheltered alley, 
Is dark with winter green; 
Not such as in the valley 
At sweet spring time is sheen. 


The lime tree's tender yellow, 
The aspen’s silvery seen, 
With mingled colors mellow, 
The universal green. 
Now solemn yews are bending 
"Mid gloomy firs around ; 
And in long dark wreaths descending 
The ivy sweeps the ground. 


No sweet companion pledges 
Thy health as dew-drops pass— 
No rose is on the hedges, 
No violet on the grass. 
Thou art watching and thou only, 
Above the earth’s snow-tomb; 
Thus lovely, and thus lonely, 
I bless thee for thy bloom. 


Though the singing-rill be frozen, 
While the wind forsakes the west ; 
Though the singing birds have chosen 
Somme lone and silent rest; 
Like thee one sweet thought lingers, 
In a heart else cold and dead, 
Though the summer's flowers and singers, 
And sunshine long have fled. 


"Tis the love for long years cherished 
Yet lingering, lorn, and lone ; 
Though its loveliest lights have perished, 
And its earlier hopes are flown. 
Though a weary world hath bound it, 
With inany a heavy thrall; 
And the cold and changed surround it, 
It blossometh o'er all. 





——_—_ es 


|The Queen’s Room, Sizerg-Hall, 
Westmoreland. 
{ 
| 


Ay, regal the chamber, and stately the gloom 
That the old oxken pannels fling over the room; 
The carving is gilded—the hangings are rare, 
Yet stranger I warn thee— oh, slumber not there. 


For when the lamp dies in the dead of the night, 

And when the wan moon has exhausted her light, 

| By that mirror of silver a pale lady stands, 

And rends her long tresses, and wrings her white 
hands. 


Years have passed since that lady smoothed back 
her bright hair 

And asked of that glass if her image was fair: 

It was not for her husband she braided its gold, 

Or flung from its brightness the veil’s silver fold. 





He slew her while watching her cheek, where the 
rose 

Was redd’ning in beauty, like sunshine on snows, 

He slew her—the glass was yet warm with her 
breath— 

She turned to her lover—she turned to her death. 


Less crimson the wine cup which stood at her side, 

Than the red stream which gushed with her life on 
its tide. 

A groan, and a gasp, and the struggle is o’er— 

The blood which he spiltis yet there—on the floor. 


No prayer by her death-bed—no mass for her soul: 
No bell on the depths of the midnight to toll ; 
Unshrouded—uncoffined, they laid her to rest, 
The grave was unholy, the ground was unblest. 


eye— 
It shines but on those who are fated to die. 


p? wer— 





She comes from the grave with secret and pain, 
| "The grave, which recalleth its truant again. 


| The chamber grows damp with the charnel-like 


air, 


Then, stranger I warn the—oh ! slumber not there. 





= 
Sicigh-bells. 
Tuose merry bells! those merry bells! 
How many a tale their music tells, 

Of gleeful laugh and loud halloo! 

And upset in the drifted snow. 


| Swift flies the wind! but not so swift 
As flies the “ snow-boat” thro’ the drift, 
Shrill sings the wind! but not so clear 
As the blithe sleigh bell in the ear. 


“ That tuneful peal will still ring on”— 
Until the latest snow be gone; 

Then farewell to the merry bell, 

And to the winter sports farewell! 


She comes with the midnight—meet not her cold 


She comes with the midnight, when spirits have 


She comes with the midnight—and evil the hour.—- 
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THE NEGRO INSURRECTION, 
A Tale of New Orleans. 
—_— jp 


“Ha! this looks well—my spells begin to work, | to conceal his agitation. “Then there was such a 

and I shall soon have the satisfaction of separa-|thing as rank which raises a man above the 
ting that cold blooded Northerner from my gentle ‘canaille—there was splendor, which kept vulgar 
Natalie.” So spoke Vincent de Bourg, who stood minds at a distance, and procured the owner the 
like another Satan, exulting over the misery he was | respect which is denied him here in this equalizing 
creating. ‘The Eden into which this spirit of evil |country.” 
was gazing, was one of those French gardens, a / Soon after his arrival at New Orleans, Monsieur 
few of which, still remain around New Orleans on | de Lanneville married the daughter of a rich Creole 
the borders of the Mississippi. It appeared acom- | planter, and at his death, succeeded to Le Bocage, 
plete bower of orange trees, whose pure white the plantation on which he now resided. They 
blossoms contrasted with its golden fruit, and deep |had many children, who all died young, except 
green glossy leaves, threw an air of richness, one, a daughter, She was the child of their old 
beauty, and coolness over the scene. The young age, and they almost idolized her. 
Frenchman had made his way into this “sweet| Celeste de Lanneville was extremely beautiful. 
solitary nook,” by removing a piquet of the cy- | Her skin was fair, without a trace of color, which 
press fence, one of which, the slaves generally | contrasted pleasingly with her glossy black hair 
contrive to keep loose, as a means of escaping at | and soft dark eyes. Her form and features were 
night to their clandestine excursions. Before him, | moulded with the most classic elegance. She was 
extended an alley formed by orange trees, whose |endowed with great talents, and with the assis- 
close foliage was trimmed so as toresemble arches. tance of her father, was skilled in many accom. 
Beyond this, the glimmering of water was seen | plishments. Celeste was indulged to excess by 
through the trees, which flowed in a canal, whose | both her parents. Her father brought from France 
banks were ornamented by vases formed from the | an excellent library, but the passionate feelings 
small myrtle orange trees, cut with such exactness, | and lively imagination of young Celeste, led her 
as to appear as if chisseled out of green marble.— | to prefer his French romances, over which she 
Himself concealed, Vincent de Bourg gazed thro’; spent many hours. In consequence, she had im- 
the blossomed boughs, up the alley, where stood a| bibed so much taste for mystery and intrigue, that 
bower of multiflora roses, so closely covered with | her passions, fostered by such culture, had assum- 
those small pink flowers, as to resemble a rose | ed great mastery over her, and would have made 
colored tent, thrown up under the shade of those | her strict mother, could she have read her daugh- 
“trees of ancient beauty.” ‘There sata fair young | ter’s heart, tremble for her safety. Conseious of 
girl, her head reclining on her hand, over which, | her defects, Celeste had as yet been artful enough 
fellin disorder, her bright chesnut ringlets, while | to conceal them, and was pronounced by all, a 
from her large hazel eyes, fixed on vacancy, tears | lovely and fascinating girl. The greatest charm 
of bitter sorrow were slowly rolling down. She | which Celeste possessed, was the variety of her 
seemed some tender floweret, over which asud-| manner. At one time, she was all polish and dig- 
den storm has passed and left it prostrate and | nity—at another, the archness, the sparkling viva- 
crushed. On the other side of the garden, a gay | city of her conversation, chained all listeners to 
and graceful young Creole girl was coquettishly | her side, and then again, she touched their hearts 
smiling, while a young gentleman was placing aby her languishing grace, or tlie thrilling tender- 
bouquet of the scarlet pomegranate flowers in her | ness which beamed from her soft dark eyes. Woe 
hair. The house which joined this garden, was |to himon whose conquest Celeste was bent, for 
built with ashelving roof, that projected so asto| she was a finished coquette, and seldom failed to 
form a cevering to the piazzas or galleries, that| bring her victim to her feet, only to be scorned 
ran all around it. again. 


The plantation of which this wasa part, belong-| The young creature, who sat in the multiflora 
edto Monsieur de Lanneville, a French noble, | bower dissolved in grief, was a foundling, whohad 
who, during the revolution, fledto New Orleans,— | been brought up in the family of Monsieur de 
He was a loyal and honorable old man, and even | Lanneville as adaughter. Many years back, the 
inexile, devoutly attached to his country and the country had been deluged by a crevasse of the 
memory of his king. France was his favorite Mississippi, and this child had been found by some 
theme, and he listened indignantly, when the | slaves in a ruined house, the inhabitants of which 
wealth, learning or splendor of any other country |had all perished. Nothing was known of the 
was mentioned. family, except that they spoke English. 


“Ah France, my country!” he would exclaim,| The little Natalie, as she was now christened, 
while tears rolled down his cheeks, “ with thee, | had ever been a favorite with her adopted parents 
fell learning, rank, and splendor! Eh, mondieu! | and sister, If not as brilliantly beautiful as Ce- 
what glorious days I have seen at the court of the | leste, the qualities of her heart and mind were far 
amiable Louis and the peerless Antoinette. She | superior. As if the misfortunes of her family had 
was a lovely creature,” he would add, taking snuff | cast an enduring shade over the young Natalie, her 
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mild countenance had assumed a pensive cast, and! vain, she even disliked and avoided him, nor Was 
she had ever a love of deep musing and solitary, it long before he found a rival in those affections 
communing with herself. This, when not rightly he was so anxious to obtain. During a visit 


directed, is frequently dangerous to a young and New Orleans, Natalie had become acquainteg 
ardentbeing, but gave a strength and consistency) witha young man from the Northern states, who 
tohermind and principles, they otherwise might had entered into business with a relation of M. de 
not have attained. Although her form was slight,) Lanneville. Consequently she saw much of him 


her soul was firm, her resolves high. The attach- both there and at Le Bocage, and an ardent a. 
ment of the young foundling to her adopted pa-| tachment had sprung up between them. 

rents was great, as it was founded on a grateful, Her adopted parents were very unwilling to pan 
sense of their goodness towards her, but the love’ with her toa Yankee, one whom they had eye, 
she bore Celeste, was meulded of gratitude, sis-- looked on with contempt, but as Augustus Warrey 
terly affection, and a deep admiration of her talents was a great favorite, and had promised never to 


and acquirements, and in her ardent mind, almost take their gentle Natalie to the North, they gave 
assumed the form of adoration. Love in his wan- their consent to the union. 

derings to and froon the earth seeking victims, had Beloved by the one to whom she had surrender. 
not leftthe foster sisters seathless; each had felt ed her heart, as the hours of the young Natalie now 
his power. fly past, their wings were gilded with a brighter 


The family of Vincent de Bourg resided a short hue than had been ever shied over them before.— 
distance from Le Bocage, and an intimacy had al-, Love, the sweetest flower in life’s garland, was 
ways been keptup between the two houses. This) woven in hers. Elegant and accomplished, andas 
intimacy ripened into love on the part of Vincent high souled as herself, Augustus was all she could 
and Celeste, who was then but just fifteen. Their wish, and she loved him with all the devotedness 
attachment was not pleasing to Monsieur de Lan- a heart like hers could feel. 
neville, as De Bourg, was a wild and wilful young, Great was the rage of Vincent de Bourg, when 
man, and there was not a more inveterate gambler he learnt the approaching union between Natalie 
inall New Orleans. De Bourg was forbidden the! and Augustus Warren. To be scorned for a Yan. 
house, but by means of the broken fence, obtained | kee! it was too much, and in the depth of his dark, 
frequent interviews with Celeste in the garden.—| passionate heart, he swore the marriage should 
The interviews were discovered by Quimbo, a, never take place. But how to prevent the event? 
slave, who revealed them to his master. Great) He revolved many a plan in his mind, none of 
was the indignation and grief of Mon. and Mad. de’ which satisfied him, when the return of Celeste, 
Lanneville, when they learnt their daughter's dis-| who had again been visiting her aunt, suggested a 
obedience. In order to separate her from her lov-| refined vengeance, which he immediately proceed- 
er, they conveyed her to her aunt, Mad. de Clair-| ed to put in execution. This was to induce the 
ville, who lived in the suinmmer on the borders of lovely Celeste to use all her fascinations to lure 
Lake Pontchartrain, and who promised never to him from Natalie, “then, when deserted by her 
lose sieht of her by night or d: ay. lover.” he said, “ I think la petite will repent in bit- 

The wrath of the young Cre ole was great, when | ternees of soul, she ever bestowed her love on 
she learned her separation from her lover was ow- ‘such a worthless object. Letme once behold that 
ing to Quimbo, and she vowed to make him suffer! countenance, which is ever decked in smiles for 
deeply for his interference when she returned.—| my hated rival, clouded with hopeless sorrow, and 
Although months had passed over, ere Celeste [shall be happy. But Warren, shall he go scath- 
again saw her home, she did not forget her cruel! Jess, and live in happiness with the beauteous 
intentions, but on every occasion caused the poor! Celeste? No, no, he has wronged me and shall 
slave to be severely whipped. One day she was! feel my power. But of that in future.” 

passing the place where the slaves were employed The plotting Frenchman found a ready agent in 


picking cotton. Celeste. Her admiration for the young Northerner 
“Quimbo, you lazy dog,” she said to him, ““why) was extreme, for he was very different from the 
do you not pick faster.” generality of her admirers, and novelty gave a zest 
« Mademsell,” said the slave grinning, ‘“‘Quim- tothe conquest. Accordingly, every art and every 
bo’s heart willing, but his fingers no pick.” charm of the fascinating Creole, were arrayed 


It needed but a small thing to arouse the tre of! against the heart of Warren. The affection she 
the irritable Celeste towards him, and ina violent felt for her adopted sister, brought some little re- 
rage, she sent for the overseer, and commanded morse for her intended treachery, for although 
him to whip Quimbo for insolence towards her.— Celeste was artful and unprincipled, her heart was 
The overseer was compelled to obey her directions, | not totally devoid of good feeling. Her love of 
and she had the satisfaction of seeing the poor admiration, however, was too deeply rooted, and 
slave suffer, while the deep vows of revenge he! whenadded to this, her passions became engaged, 
uttered, were not known to any around, except she no longer hesitated. 
those slaves who understood the African tongue. | « Natalie cannot love as I love,” she said, “ she 

Two years had now rolled away, and the at-, is anative of a colder clime, and feels not the fer- 
tachment between Celeste and Vincenthad ceased. vor which animates our Southern bosoms. She 
The fire had burnt out, and the fickle Frenchman. will soon recover from her lover's desertion, and 
had already placed his versatile affections on be happy with another, while I I cannot, will 
another. Hie loved Natalie with all the fervor he not live unless Ican obtain the love of Augustus. 
once felt for Celeste. His efforts to raise a cor-, But why do I doubt, who ever withstood the power 
responding feeling in her bosom, were however | of my fascinations where I have deigned to bestow 
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my attention. Augustus ! the cold Natalie is un-| heart seared by selfishness, and from which an ar 
worthy of you, and you shall be mine, if beauty | dent love of admiration had excluded every nobler 
and art can win you.” sentiment, could have imagined. This was to 

Augustus Warren was a great admirer of beau-| work on the feelings of the generous Natalie, and 
ty and female accomplishments, and as Celeste! make the gratitude and devoted friendship she felt 

ssed these in a greater degree than her foster! towards Celeste, induce her to renounce Augustus, 
sister, he was often attracted to her side. Natalie | and do all in her power to influence him to trans- 
was rather reserved, while the vivacity of Celeste | fer his affections to Celeste. Her plans formed, 
and her spirituelle conversation, interested him) the brilliant Celeste was seen to droop—her spirits 
strongly. His feelings were not very deeply seat-- were led—the charming vivacity which delighted 
ed, so that Celeste already fancied she had gained all, was gone. She refused all invitations to the 
aninterest in his heart, and she should soon behold balls at the neighboring plantations, and spent her 
him at her feet. time in her room or in the garden alone.— 

One afternoon, as Bastienne, Quimbo’s wife, The good Mons. and Mad. de Lanneville, were 
was working in the field, her husband ran up to! very much distressed, and prescribed numerous 
herin the greatest agitation. ‘‘Come quick be-; medicines, but still Celeste was the same. A deep 
hind the sugar house,” he said. Bastienne follow-) mulancholy came over her, and it seemed as if she 
ed her husband to the appointed place, which was would never smile again. Poor Natalie’s heart was 
secluded from all. 'almost broken when she saw this sad change in her 

“Well, Quimbo, what de matter wid you,” she! beloved sister. One day Natalie saw her walk 
asked, “by gum! you look so, you scarey me.” | slowly inthe garden, She followed her, saw her 

“They seek me to whip me,” he said in African, | enter the maltiflora bower, and throwing herself 
“but Quimbo have whip enough, he never stay | down on the mossy floor, seemed to abandon her- 
here more.” self to gloomy contemplation. Natalie steod gaz- 

“Whip you?” ling on her sorrowing friend, and the deep sigh 

“That daughter of the devil, Mamsell Celeste, | she heaved aroused Celeste. Starting up, she 
sent me to the overseer to have me whipped, but I) seated herself and throwing her arins on the table 
slipped away from Scipion, and now will fly to the | before her, leaned her head on thei, in moody 
wamp. But I will have my revenge.” | silence. 

Bastienne, who had sat on the ground stupified| “ Oh Celeste!” said Natalie taking her hand, 
with grief at the idea of Quimbo’s departure, now | “ why will you not trust me with the cause of your 
sarted up. “ Revenge !” she exclaimed. | secret sorrow ?” 

“Yes, I goto rouse the slaves on all the planta-| «Tell you!” said Celeste, drawing away her 
tions, they are very ready to rise. We shall be! hand, “oh, 1 would tell the whole world, rather 
fee, Bastienne! No more work—no more whip— than you.” 
or wives shall dress in the white ladies finery,! “What !—have I any thing to do with the grief 
and they shall work forthe hated Negro. But) which thus preys on you.” 
hark '~they come.” | «Urge me no more,” said Celeste, bursting into 

Witha bound he cleared the enclosure, and be- | tears, “I never will disclose to human being the 
fore his pursuers could overtake him, had gained | cause of that anguish which is fast dragging me 
that impervious mass of swatnps.and forests which | to the grave. Yes, dearest Natalie, lamdying—I 
etend along the Mississippi, leaving but a small) feel [ shall not live to see another summer.” 
space between it and the river, to the cultivator.—| Natalie sank on the seat beside her friend, and 
This dreary region was inhabited but by snakes} throwing her arms around her, wept bitterly. “Oh 
and alligators, and only accessible to the Negroes!) what will become of me—what will become of 
and Indians, who craw! along on the roots of the | your dear parents if we lose our beloved Celeste.” 
ees. Convinced that all hope of securing the) “I must die—I will die,” said the young Creole 
unaway was in vain, the chase was abandoned! gloomily, ‘‘ unless but no, no!—you would not, 
with curses, loud and deep. could not do it—I must not think of it,” and seizing 

“Methinks, fair Celeste,” said De Bourg, one both of Natalie's hands she gazed wildly up in her 
day,“ you advance but slowly in your intended | face. 
tonquest—you find Natalie too powerful to con-|  “ Would not!—can I save my friend, my sister, 








lend with.” from sorrow or perhaps death, and you doubt my 
“TIudeed, Monsieur, I fear her not.” | willingness !—oh, Celeste !”’ 
“You have secured your victim then.” | “Forgive me, my own Natalie, I know your 
“Almost.” " | heart, you would save me—but this sacrifice I fear 
“Only almost? ah, Mademoiselle, I fear you | is too great—I cannot ask it." 

we doomed to meet with a failure here.”’ | «Celeste, my sister, tell ne at once what Tean 


Stung by these assertions, Celeste redoubled her do to sooth your wretchedness, and by all the 
torts to rivet the chain she was fast throwing | kindness and friendship you have shown to me, @ 
‘ound young Warren. Her proud heart was! poor orphan, were it at the risk of my life’s blood, 
breed to admit the humbling thought, that however | [ would do it.” 
devoted he might be to her in the absence of Na-| Celeste threw herself on her knees before the 


ulie, yet when she appeared, he returned to her bewildered girl, and seizing both her hands said 


le. Whether a sense of duty led him, she knew passionately, * Nutalie, Ilove your Augustus —to 
*, but began to fear, should he return her love, distraction—to death—give him to me—tell him 
would forbid him to declare it. After much you no longer love him—if you renounce him, he 


ing, an idea occurred to her, which none but a| will be mine!” 
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Natalie's breath stopped—she gazed long and! 


wild in the face of her cruel foster sister, then fell | 
insensible on the ground at her feet. “Celeste | 
started up and gazed on her in horror. ‘ Have I | 
killed her,” she said, ‘can the cold Natalie feel | 
so deeply.” 

Overcome with terror, she ran to the canal, and | 
bringing water in a plantain-leaf, bathed her fore- | 
head. When Natalie began to recover, Celeste’s 
remorse had fled, and she still pursued her relent- | 
less plan. 

‘‘Alas! sweet Natalie, I was selfish when I 
asked you thus to sacrifice yourself for me. When 
Iam gone, you will be a daughter to my parents, | 
and endeavor to sooth their regret for their lost 
Celeste, Life, to me, is a desert, without Augns- 
tus, and I am resolved not to live longer in this 
constant misery.”’ Natalie did not answer. Ce- 
leste arose togo. 

“Forgive me Mademoiselle Natalie for trying | 
your feelings thus. I never should have disclosed | 
the cause of my sorrow to you, had you not vowed 
you would die to serve me. But I have heard 
those words before,” she added coldly, “ they are | 
easily said.” 

When she had departed, Natalie clasping her | 
hands, said in atone of anguish, “ die for her !—oh | 
that were easy, but to resign every hope of happi- } 
ness and live!—that Icannotdo. Renounce Anu- | 
gustus! no, no!—nothing shall ever induce me to | 
do this. Ah, selfish Natalie! is this your friendship, 
have you so often vowed to devote your whole life 
to the happiness of your benefactors, and do you 
shrink on the first trial? Shall the beautiful Ce- | 
leste, the pride of her friends, fade and die, when 
you, the child of her bounty, can save her. Her 
mourning parents will soon follow their idolized | 
daughter to the grave, while you, will you be happy | 
even with Augustus, if this happiness was procur- | 


] 


——— | 


and if she found Celeste was succeeding in £ain- 
ing the heart of Warren, assign some reason {or 
breaking their engagement. 

‘“« Alas, I shall act with duplicity, but if I do it to 
secure the happiness of her, who has been always 
as a kind sister to me, Itrust heaven will forgive 
me.” 

When Natalie returned to the house, she heard 
that Celeste had been taken very ill, and all the 
family were assembled around her in the greatest 
anguish. Natalie approached the bed, on which 
was laid the apparently dying Celeste, and lean. 
ing over her, whispered— 

“ Celeste, I have vowed to doall you would 
wish. Live for Augustus—he shall be yours if it 
lie in my power.” 

Celeste clasped her arms around the neck of her 
generous friend, calling her, her guardian angel, 
her preserver, and kissed and embraced her so 
tenderly, that Natalie felt almost repaid for the sa- 
crifice she had made. 

From that moment, the beloved and beautify! 
Celeste rapidly recovered. Her gaiety had in 
some measure fled, for with all her art, she could 
not forget her happiness was purchased at the ex. 
pense of thatof the unrepining Natalie. To none, 
the recovery of Celeste seemed to bring more 
pleasure, thanto Augustus. That truth was brought 
forcibly to the heart of the unhappy Natalie, while 
sitting as before mentioned, in the multiflora bow- 
eralone. She gazed through the roses on Celeste 
and Augustus, while he was placing the pomegran- 
ate flowers in her hair. 

« Ah, how he seems to admire her,” she sighed, 


“and well he may, for she is indeed a peerless 


creature, much more worthy of his love than the 
uncultivated Natalie.” 

Vincent de Bourg, in the meanwhile, gazed with 
a fiendish pleasure on her sorrow, from his cov 


ed by the misery or death of my friends, my bene- | cealment among the oranges. 


factors. And what if Natalie die? She will be | 
mourned, but not with the heart breaking grief the | 
death of Celeste de Lanneville would occasion.— | 
Augustus will marry Celeste, and happy in each | 
other, they will only remember Natalie in gentle | 
sadness and gratitude. But I might live—can I) 
resolve to devote myself to years of sorrow—and 

now that I know the deep happiness of being be- | 
loved, must I tear it from my heart? Selfish friend 

thatlam! Yes, Celeste, those words are easily | 


Now that Natalie had made her decision, she 
pursued her path unswervingly. She refused all 
invitations, prefering, as she said, to stay at home 
alone, and avoid Augustus with the greatest care. 

One cool evening, Madame de Lanneville pro- 
posed making a call on her neighbor, Madame de 
Bourg. Every one assented except Natalie, but 
the old lady would not excuse her, so that she was 
forced to go with them. 

“I think, Celeste,” said Natalie, “I will ride in 


said, but all I have promised, I will perform.” ‘the carriage with you and your parents, as the sun 
The humble Natalie did not imagine any diffi- |is not quite down.” 


culty in inducing Augustus to transfer his affec- | 


‘And Ictme drive alone?” said Augustus, “ you 


tions, as her partial fondness for Celeste saw in | are cruel, in thus dooming me to a solitary ride.” 


her irresistible attractions. She had perceived 

the great admiration he felt for her, and had heard | 
Vincent say, if young Warren had seen Celeste | 
first his heart would have been hers, as she was | 


“TI will go with you,” said Celeste good natured 


ly, “if mama will permit me.” 


“ [ prefer you should go with me, ma chere.” 
Celeste kissed her mother’s cheek, and said 


more suited to him than the foundling Natalie.— | laughingly, “now you must let me go mother, 
As these reflections passed through the mind of the | you know I hate to ride in that old ark.” 


young orphan, she sat, her face covered with her | 


Without waiting for an answer, she gave bet 


hands, and buried among the multiflora roses, hand to the pleased Augustus and sprang in his 
weeping, as if her gentle heart would break. She tilbury, smiling and kissing her hand as shedrove 
was yet too young to be a stoic, but after the first |away, while Natalie sank down in a dark cornet 
burst of natural feeling, her heart resumed its for- | of the carriage, covered her face with her veil, 
titude. With a deep sigh, she resolved to with- | hide her despair from all eyes. 


draw herself gradually from the society of Augus- | 


“ | wonder,” said Celeste, what can induce Ne 


tus, and thus leave Celeste mistress of the field, 'talie to prefer riding in the carriage in preferenct 
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going with you. I would at any time brave the 
wato enjoy the society of an agreeable compan- 
This was said in such an apparently artless 
manner, and her fine eyes were fixed in such evi- 
jent admiration on the flattered Augustus, that he 
forgot Natalie’s coldness, and gave himself up to 
the luxury of being esteemed and admired by so 
lovely a being as the young Creole. 

The party were warmly welcomed by Mad. de 
Bourg,the elder, who was sitting in the gallery when 
they arrived, enclosed in acage of gause to protect 
jer from the moschetoes. She seized them all, 
and gave them a hearty kiss on each cheek, then 
re them over to the remainder of her family, 
whonow came out, except Monsieur de Lanne- 
ville, who she seated by her side, and they were 
son busily engaged exchanging civilities and 
swf, and talking of la belle France, which was 
the okt lady’s native country. Music was now 
proposed, and after Vincent had performed on the 
violincello, and his sister Madelon on the guitar, 
Augustus asked Natalie tosing. She quietly re- 
fused singing that evening. A little piqued, for 
she had often refused him lately, he turned to Ce- 
leste, who all smiles and good nature, took her 
seatat the harp. 

“How beautiful she looks,’ sighed Natalie. 
Her perfect form, small foot, and soft white hand, 
were displayed to advantage at the harp, and she 
sang with so much taste and sweetness, that poor 
Natalie saw Augustus was touched to the svul. 
“But it is as it should be,”’ she continued, “the 
acomplished and beautiful Mademoiselle de Lan- 
neville is alone worthy of him. And she looks so 
happy! oh, dearest Celeste! gladly will I appear 
capricious, stupid, any thing rather than see that 
bright brow clouded again.” 

“Come, can we not get up a dance,” said Vin- 
B cent, “ Mademoiselle Celeste, may I lead you to 
the piano.” 

“No, no,” said Madame de Bourg, “let Made- 
moiselle dance, we will send for Pero with his 
bonjo, and Jacot with his violin.” 

They accordingly made their appearance, their 
black faces shining with pleasure at the idea of 
playing for the ladies. Monsieur de Lanneville 
handed out old Madame de Bourg, who, although 
nearly eighty, tripped about as lightly as any one. 
Augustus after being refused by Natalie, danced 
with Celeste, who, all grace and loveliness, kept 
7 eyes of the charmed young Northerner on her 
alone. 

“Celeste, do you know what is the matter with 
Natalie?” asked Augustus, “she avoids me con- 
tinually, and seems to prefer the company of de 
Bourg to mine. She looks so pale and sad, I fear 
Ihave done something to displease her—her con- 
duet puzzles me.” 

“ Ah, if I dared tell you—yet you ought by all 
meaes know it, as it may alter your views towards 


“What can you mean ?” 
“Perhaps lam wrong, but I feel so much in- 
lerest for you, I must tell you. Poor Natalie has 
foe many years been attached to Vincentde Bourg, 
but as he is so dissipated, my father would not con- 
“eat to her union, and insisted on her acceptance 

















of yourself instead. It was a great effort fur her 
to do this, and indeed I can scarcely justify her— 
however she seems so miserable that I pity her 
much.” 

Augustus was greatly shocked. Although his 
senses were captivated by the beautiful Celeste, 
his heart would have been Natalie’s. The idea 
that she, he had loved so well, had never returned 
his affection, would have made him wretched, 
were he not so indignant ather deceit. But when 
he turned to Celeste, and saw her soft dark eye 
fixed on him with so much tenderness and anxiety, 
he felt that here was one who would not deceive. 
In her he should find love and truth. But why de- 
tail all the art employed to gain the heart of Au- 
gustus from the unresisting Natalie. Alas! he is 
not the only one wholhas been flattered and dazzled, 
and softened, until his heart has surrendered to the 
enchantment he had not firmness to break. He 
still would have loved Natalie, but she had desert- 
ed him, and when he thought on her conduct—the 
pure attachment he supposed Celeste felt for him, 
produced such pleasant reflections, and was so 
soothing to his wounded vanity, that he believed 
he loved the fair Creole, as well ashe once had 
loved her foster sister. Thatevening he left the 
house, Celeste’s accepted lover. He would have 
written to Natalie giving her her liberty, but this 
Celeste forbade, begging him not to mention to 
Natalie his knowledge of her attachment to de 
Bourg, as she would be displeased with Celeste, 
for betraying her confidence. 

‘“« Leave it to me,” she said, “I will manage this 
affair.” 

Celeste managed so well, that the next day, Au- 
gustus received a letter from Natalie severing the 
ties between them, absolving him from all vows or 
engagements to her. Augustus folded itup with a 
sigh. ‘Can this be true,” he mused, “ was all the 
affection Natalie expressed for me, deceit? Yes, I 
must believe it. It was a pleasant dream but ‘tis 
past.” 

Great was the astonishment of Monsieur and 
Madame de Lanneville, when they learned the 
new course affairs had taken. The good old couple 
raised their hands and eyes and uttered many a mon 
dieu! and declared no such things were done in their 
country. ‘“ But what can we expect of Americans,” 
they said, shrugging up their shoulders, “ those 
who have thrown off loyalty to their king, will al- 
ways be found wanting in fealty to their love.” 

Agreeable to the instructions of Celeste, Augus- 
tus had not mentioned the name of de Bourg, mere- 
fy stating the engagement subsisting between him- 
self and Natalie had been broken off by mutual 
consent. 

“« Mon dieu ! but you are odd children,” said the 
old man. 

Augustus found it rather more difficult to gain 
her father’s conseni to his engagement with Ce- 
leste, than it had been when he asked for Natalie. 
He was not a Catholic, which was ua very great ob- 


jection, but he was already considered asa son, 


and possessed of great wealth, which all weighed 
with the old gentleman. Moreover, the heart of 
their darling Celeste was deeply interested, as had 
been proved by her late illness—added to this, was 
his promise of permitting his children to be brought 
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up as Catholics, which influenced the mother, so | tus, and remorse for the abiding sufferings of the 
that after much hesitation, and tears, and sighs,the unrepining Natalie, embittered all her Pleasure 
lovers were allowed to look forward toa speedy and injured hertemper. To sooth her irritated 
union. feelings, she eutered in all the dissipations of New 
The appointed day at length arrived, and Au- Orleans, and poor Augustus soon found, all] his vis. 
gustus was married to the fair Celeste. Among ‘ions of domestic happiness, were in danger of 
the guests invited, was Vincent de Bourg, but in perishing forever. 
answer, they received the intelligence he had fallen! In the meanwhile, the heroic Natalie was pre- 
the day before in aduel at New Orleans. Augus-! paring to enter into her novieiate. She struggled 
tus wondered at the little emotion displayed by hard to suppress her grief, and raise her thoughts 
Natalie. “ But she is accustomed to conceal her | froin earth, to her heavenly home. It was natural 
feelings,” he said, “and she probably wishes to | for one so young to feel very sad, when she reflec. 
hide from her parents, the interest she felt towards | ed on her present lonely life, and the happiness 
one of whom they had forbidden her to think.” | which was once before her. Sometimes, as she 
The wedding was conducted with the greatest | thought of happy young days—of all she had loved 
magnificence. The bride shone in all the loveli-| and lost, in spite of reason and religion, melap. 
ness of woman, and all the brilliancy of jewelry choly would reign in her heart. While she sat jn 
and dress. Smiles sat on every lip, even on hers, | one of these sad} musing moods, her eye fell ong 
thé sad victim of the spectacle. Compelled by | group of negroes who were working ina cotton press 
her situation to be gay and seem happy, the young | near Mad. de Clairville’s at New Orleans, where 
but high souled Natalie, crushed down in her heart | she was for the present. ‘* What situation can be 
every feeling of wretchedness, which was strug-| more wretched than these slaves, torn from their 
gling to force its way. ‘The splendor around her, | homes, and forced to spend their days in laboring 
celebrated the sacrifice of her dearest hopes, yet, | for others. While singing their national songs, 
neither by changing cheek nor quivering lip, did | they forget their sorrows—their distant home; and 
she once betray it was a sacrifice. But when it friends are before them, and cheered by the ills. 
was all over—when her destiny was sealed, and | sion, they perform the most painful tasks without 
her part in the drama had been played, then she | amurmur. Let me profit by the lesson before me.” 
felt that was no place for her—she must go some | As she spoke, a negro commenced in recitative, a 
where—any where, for she could deceive no lon-| wild African air, while the rest all joined in the 
ger; the misery which was withering her life away, | chorus. ‘This rude melody soothed the excited 
would betray itself, and arouse the suspicions of feelings of Natalie, and her tranquility was in a 
Augustus, or her foster parents. But where to go— measure restored. 
Ha! a blessed thought, L will go tothe convent.” The next morning, she was aroused by an unv- 
She threw herself on her knees, and fervently | sual noise in the streets. Guns were firing, the 
thanked her God, there was an asylum for the bells ringing, and the tramp of many footsteps 
wretched—a rest for the weary, even in this world. | sounded along the walks. 
Natalie discovered her intentions to her confes- “Is itso late 1 Can it be the hour of mass? Get 
sor, who, with many praises for her piety, disclos- | up, Sabina, and see what is the occasion of all this 
ed them to her family. Mons. de Lanneville felt tumult.” 
the utmost reluctance to part with his little Natalie,| “Idon know, Missee,” said the negress, “the 
but he dared not resist. His wife regretted her | street seem ‘live wid people, dey all look troubled, 
loss, but was pleased to think her child would bea someting de matter.” 
spouse of Christ, and perhaps an Abbess. Augus- Natalie threw her dressing gown around her, 
tus and Celeste, thought it a very natural step. —| and Juoking out by the dim light of early dawn, 
The day for Natalie’s departure arrived, and she | she beheld the street filled with men—some ran- 
entered the carriage with her parents and Father ning past with guns on their shoulders, others eol- 
Antoine. A turn in the road showed her for the | lected together talking in a violent manner, while 
last time, the home of her youth. The morning | from every window, heads dressed with bandana 
sun was now shining down over the shelving roof, handkerchiefs, were seen calling to the passers, to 
as brightly and calmly, as if the hearts of all ithad know the cause of this commotion. But what 
sheltered were peuceful and happy. Every thing struck her most, were groups of half naked men, 
was motionless except when the gentle breeze | women and children, some weeping and shrinking 
agitated the light foliage of the lofty Pican trees, together in corners, and others knocking at the 
and cast their flickering shadow over the house doors to obtain admission. At that moment, there 
and lawn. ‘“ Home of my childhood, farewell!” | was a thundering knock at their own door. Mon- 
sighed Natalie, ‘moments ef bliss which there sieur de Clairville looked out and asked what was 
lingered around me, adieu—cherished Celeste— the matter, ; 
adored Augustus, years, tedious years, will pass“ Get up,”’ said a voice, “the slaves have risen 
unsoothed by your loved presence.” Her self- on the plantations and are murdering and burning 
command was gone, and Natalie sank back in the all before them. You must take some of these 
carriage, gave way to her grief in a passionate poor flying wretches into your house.” 
flood of tears. “Oh God! Augustus,” exclaimed the horror- 
And now that Celeste had succeeded in her struck Natalie, and felt back in the arms of her 
treacherous designs, was she possessed of the woman. 
happiness she sought to obtain at the expense of ‘Oh Missee,” sobbed Sabina, while she bathed 
another's? Alas,no. A constant remembrance of the temples of her mistress, “I fear our people 
the deception which she had used towards Augus- join wid'em. Ugly Quimbo will—when Misace 
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THE NEGRO INSURRECTION. lil 
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Celeste hab ’im whip, Iofen hear 'im say he hab| 
hisrevenge one dese days,” | 

«Qh, Sabina,” exclaimed the half distracted 
gitl, “dress me quickly, I goto die with them.” 

M. de Clairville knocked at the doer of the 
chamber, “I go to join the troops,” he said, “ and | 
protect Le Bocage, if [can ; but you cannot remain 
jere alone, as they may rise in the city and attack | 
thehouses. Sacre dieu! there isa knot of those 
venomous black snakes gathering opposite now; 
come, get ready and go with my wife to the Con- 
vent, Which can be defended.” 

«Igo with you,” said Natalie. 

«With me—pray why.” 

“Icannot stay here. The idea of what they 
may be suffering, maddens me. [shall] notsurvive 
them, and wish to die with them. I may be of 
sme use in succouring the wounded.” 

“Nonsense, child !” 

But the calmness with which she spoke, and the 
look of “high resolve and constancy,” which shone 
inthe eyes of Natalie, showed him she would not 
remain behind. 

“lether go,” said Madame de Clairville, who 
had been silently looking on, ‘itis her Saint’s day, | 
andwho knows but Saint Natalie may have es 
spired her.”” 

In an instant more, a carriage drove furiously up | 
tothe door, and Mr. de Clairville handed out the 
females of the de Bourg family. On entering the 
house, the young ladies immediately fainted, while 
themother and grand-mother gave way to violent 
lamentations. 

“Oh such a scene !—oh, mon dieu, what savages! 
They called poordear M. de Bourg out of his bed, 
saying the sugar-house was on fire, and when he | 
went out, he was butchered—the house was at: | 
tacked but defended by some faithful slaves, who 
putus inthe carriage. Ob, my husband !—oh, my 
pretty house, they burnt it to the ground !—oh, my 
fuher—iny plate—imy jewels,” resounded from all 
the ladies by turns. 

Afier they were somewhat composed, they re- 
tntered the carriage, and with Mad. de Clairville, 
drovetothe Convent. M.de Clairville and the dis- 
meted Natalie, who was a good horse-woman, 
uounted their horses, joined a troop of armed citi- 
wns, and rode out of town. The roads were filled 
with troops, and bodies of hastily armed men, of 
ildeseriptions. All the plantations near the city | 
vere deserted. As they advanced farther, dismal | 
"aces of savage revenge were plainly to be seen. 

devastation was much less, however, than 
they could have expected, for although the plot 
‘as well contrived, and the leaders bold and ac- | 
We, yet those poor wretches soon lost command | 
wer themselves, in consequence of resorting ine | 
mediately to the wine cellars. Here they were 
nd dressed in their masters clothes, lying in| 
froups around the flowing casks and empty bottles 
choicest wines, completely intoxicated, | 
we these deluded beings were executed by 
the justly enraged populace, on the spot. Natalie 
“spared these sights, as she remained outside, 
“ajuring de Clairville to ride onto Le Bocage.— 
~ afier, loud shouts and firing, were heard at a 
, distance before them. 
Ah, ha! they are atit,” cried the men, “ they 

















have found the black devils—on—on—lets see the 
fun.” 

Spurs were in every horses side--they dashed 
on, and were soon in sight of the combatants. A 
band of negroes, some arrayed in their masters 
clothes—others clothed with only a ruffled shirt, 
and French uniform coat, torn from the back of 
some murdered Frenchman, were fast retreating 
before a company of soldiers. A few of the band 
which last came up, hastened to join the fray, but 
the remainder, the most of whom, like de Clair- 
ville, were merchants, had never been in such 
scenes before, and seeing the slaves were driven in 
the marsh, where they could not be long pursued, 
prudently determined to remain where they were. 
The conflict was secon over. Some of the wretch- 
ed blacks perished in the swamp, and the others 
were taken prisoners. ‘The severed heads of those 
Africans secured alive, were placed upon poles, 
and carried in front of the little army, a bloody and 
appalling ensign, which struck terror to the hearts 
of the already repentant negroes. 

At last Natalie had the happiness of beholding 
the house of her foster parents. Every door and 
window was closed, except one of the latter, out 
of which, a group of negroes were apparently 
parlying with a band of armed ruffians below. 

‘See’ exclaimed Natalie, “the faithful house 
slaves are defending the family against those be- 
longing to the plantation. We are unseen—go 
around through that grove of cypress and live oak 
trees, and you may surprise them.” 

Asthe men stole off silently, Natalie crept along 
underthe trees and shrubs, until she gained the 
garden. She stole fearfully towards the house 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing a window 
opened, and Cora, Celeste’s woman, beckoned her 
to approach. Ina few minutes she was in the 
presence of her fondly loved friends. Her ap- 
pearance caused joy and astonishment in all, ex- 
cept Celeste—she gazed wildly on her. 

“TIa! Natalie,” she exclaimed, “ have youcome 
in this, my dying hour, toreproach me with my de- 
ceittowards you. You are revenged, and he will 
be yours again.” 

«« Alas how her mind wanders,” said her mother, 
“the poor child insists on it, she is the cause of this 
insurrection, as she has so often ordered the pun- 
ishment of Quimbo, who is at the head of it, and 
this has almost taken her reason from her, But 
dearest daughter, abandon this idea.” 

The family were prisoners in this room, as all 
the house slaves were not favorable inclined to- 
wards them, and had not yet determined what to 
do. Mons. and Mad. de Lanneville had been al- 
ways kind and just towards them, but the imperi- 
ous conduct of Celeste had excited their wrath, 
and nothing would satisfy them but her blood. 

The room where the family were confined, 
opened into a front one, in which were assembled 
the house slaves, who advised them to keep con. 
cealed, and by no means attempt to escape, as 
they would be certainly taken and murdered, as it 
was amiracle that Natalie escaped unseen. The 
were ina critical situation, for the fidelity of the 
slaves was fast ebbing before the arguments of 
those assembled without, and the seducing views 
held out to them, 
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Natalie had not been in the room many minutes, | Over his dress of negro cloth, he wore an uniform 
before the deep yells of the negroes, the oaths of | coat, and on his head, a cocked hat, both belons. 
the Americans, and the war cries of the French-| ing to Mr. de Lanneville, while daggers, pistols 
men, arose around them, in one deafening, dread-| and knives were stuck inhis girdle. He now step. 
ful sound, and told them the fight had commenced. | ped forward to fulfil his bloody intentions, another 
Augustus gnashed his teeth, “ oh, that [ were among | negro held him back saying— 


them,” he said, and flying to the door, shook it; « Pero and his band are defeated. The white 
with all his strength, but it was fastened beyond | men have united and will soon attack us Cds’ 
his power, and slowly and reluctantly he retreated | quick to the swamp, or we are taken!” : 
by the side of Celeste. Her agitation was €X-/ ~ «1 will have my revenge first,” he said, grinn; 
treme, and throwing herself on the floor, she buried | horribly. He torethe hatfrom iat ey s pe 
her face in her father’s lap and sobbed violently. | | enjoy her dying agonies, but i the ¢3 Ae ot 
The old gentleman’s tears mingled with those of| | o¢ Menntie hc lacie tied d th 4k the 
his daughter, but convinced his Jast hour had ar-| aa pane then dashin; 
ot] her tothe floor, sprang over her, and rushed jniy 
rived, he struggled for composure, and sat quictly ihe cals te Gece of Chee 
in his chair. His wife was beside him, pale with OTS ay ale anegieE yrtye wR ie ond at al 
. . °° atte . 
terror, busily telling her beads, and reciting her Vols ‘gabled sie teal wie sana Mi Z 


Ares. Natalie, whose feelings were wrought up bedignens Wills « cease ‘ein ae \ 
" - 3 j Ss W 
to an unnatural pitch of excitement, stood calm aa Geen : 8 alehing 


and motionless, but watchful. The emotion of} |, , 
‘ ’ Where is Ce ” she asked. 
Augustus could not be repressed. Like acaged| ,, SE aaa .. ae tl 
lion, he paced up and down, incessantly, the nar- 7 ne mean. 
; ; ; choly reply. 
row space allowed him, while the frowning brow ' 
and clenched fist, told of the stormy passions which Natalie fell back in so deep a swoon, that the 
were working within. terrified Cora thought she would never recover 
At that moment, a loud harsh voice was heard | again, and when she did revive, the grief and des. 
haranguing, in the African language. | pair with which she mourned for her beloved Ce. 
_leste—the friend of her youth, made her attendant 


«*Oh, Madame !”’ cried one of the women, “ dere | 1. , ; 
ugly Quimbo, who climb in de winder.” | fear the delirium from which she had just recover- 
ed, would return again, 


‘What does he say,” asked Augustus eagerly. | 

“He tell’em, dey are weak soul slave—dey| ‘ Me glad you come, Mamsell Natalie. Every 
coward, traitor, stand an look on while dere broder | body sorry when you went away. Mamsell Ce- 
fight.” He say, “ you want to twist tobacco, and | leste neberde same afterwards. She crossto all— 
plant rice all you day ?—you want to be whip—ty | our slaves neber would rise if she no hab em 
be bruised like sugar cane 7—you, who were some | whip.” 
of you, sons of princes in your own Jand.” “IT could not save her,” mourned the unhappy 

Celeste arose and threw herself in her husbands | girl, “‘ why did he not kill me instead of her.” 
arms—‘‘"T'is the last time!’ she said. Augustus| ‘But you’save allde rest. When Quimbo stab 
pressed her to him in silent agony. Missce Celeste, her husband shoot him wid you 

“ Now he tell "em, a big band of white soldiers| pistol. When Quimbo die, all de oders give up, 
comin, dey mus rush out, kill dem who fight now, | and de soldiers chase away an kill de rest.” 
and den all together attack de oders, but he say,| ‘ Where are Mons. and Mad. de Lanneville.” 
mus leave no traitor behind—kill em all in de} ‘“ Massain bed sick. Missee tell me to let her 
house.” know when you wakee.” Cora left the room. 

“ Must we all die like rats in a hole,” said Au-| Natalie lay plunged in the most gloomy refee- 
gustus despondingly, “ the devils have disarmed | tions, mourning thatall she had done, had been in 








me.” vain, when some one pronounced her name. Sit 
“There is a pistol,” said Natalie, “take it Au-| turned, and beheld Augustus. 
gustus.”’ | “Oh Natalie !—injured girl!—I come to thank 


Again the African was heard, and the agony of | you for your efforts for my happiness. Celest# 
the negro woman, showed she was listening to loved you truly, Natalie, although her conduet did 
something dreadful. | not show it.” 

“« What says he now.” | «What mean you Augustus.” 

“Oh he say, bring out the imperious Celeste—| ‘ My poor Celeste, before she died, did you 
the tyrannic Madame Warren, who dared whip | ple justice, and revoked all she had once told 
‘Quimbo for nothing. Let her die first !” ‘regarding you. Natalie! forgive me for ¢ 

The yells of the slaves, told the agonized listen- | doubting you—believe me, my heart has ever? 
ers, the African’s eloquence had prevailed. The | yours, and Inever should have deserted you, 
door was burst open, and the furniture which had | I not been deceived.” 
been piled against it, knocked down, but not be-| ‘‘ Generous Celeste !—oh that I could have die 
fore Natalie had put on the hat and veil of Celeste, | for you!” 
which lay on the table, and threw her satin cloak| ‘ When you, with such true friendship, offe 
around her, which completely concealed her form! yourself as a sacrifice, instead of Celeste, I 
and dress. She presented herself at the door as| after—the door was crowded with slaves. 
they entered, and was dragged out in the other| I was struggling through, I heard a shriek _ 
room. In the middle, stood a savage looking ne-| poor wife, and turned, but it was too late! 
gro, whose glistening snake-like eyes, shone with| deed was done, and the murderer stood wi 
an expression of the most diabolical malignity.—! bloody weapon before me to plunge into my 
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fered much from the late insurrection, and the beau- 
tful garden had been destroyed. 
‘essary repairs were going on, Monsieur de Lan- 
teville, resolved on travelling, hoping change of 
“ene, might relieve his poor wife, who was fast 
“nking under the dreadful affliction which had 
“tely riven her heart. In consequence oftheir ur- 
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ea 
[shot him with your pistol, Natalie.” Augus- 
tyscould scarcely restrain-his tears while he con- 
tinned: “‘ Poor Celeste was lying on the floor 
and her distracted mother was endeavoring to stop 
thelife’s blood, which was flowing out fast. We 
carried her to her room, where she only lived long | 
enough to tell me all.” | 

«J should have been happier,” Celeste said— 
«had [not have permitted Natalie’s generous sa- 
crifice, for remorse poisoned all my joy. Tell Na- 
talie, [loved and blessed her then, and bless her | 
now. But this agitates you too much,”’ continued 
Augustus, “I should not have told you this in your 
weak state.” 

Ina few minutes Natalie had the happiness of 
being again pressed to the bosom of her wretched 
foster mother, who fervently thanked Heaven, all 
she loved, had not been tornfromher. She led her 
tothe bed of the suffering father, but the poor old 
manknew her not. For many dayshe spoke not, 
and smiled not, butlay gazing upwards asif piercing 
the heavens, in search of his beloved daughter. 

The next day Augustus whispered to Natalie, all 
was now ready if she wished to see her murdered 
friend for the last time. She took the arm of Au- 
gustus, and summoning all her fortitude, entered 
theroom. The sun was entirely excluded from 
the chamber of death, which was however as bril- 
liantand gay, as if decked fora ball. The walls 
were hung with wreaths of roses, and the floor 
srewed with flowers—while the soft light of the 
large wax tapers shone down on the high-talented 
and lovely Celeste, glittering in her richest attire, 
and covered with flowers. Her face was so white, 
and her features so well defined, that she might 
have been taken for some marble figure, sculptured 
for a monument. 

“Lovely but unhappy Celeste,” thought Augus- 
tus, as the tears rolled down his cheeks, ‘In that 
dress I first called her mine, Motionless, and pas- 
sionless, as she now seems, that form charmed all 
by its grace and beauty—from under those pale 
closed lids, once shone out the fire of wit and intel- 
ligence—and those colorless lips opened to sounds 
us sweet as ever charmed the ear of man. But 
ofwhat avail! All this brilliancy and loveliness 
tovered an erring heart, as those gay flowers, and 
splendid apparel conceal the death wound—let her 
errors however, be forgotten, since they sprang 
from love for me.” 

Natalie in the meanwhile, was Jeaning with 
clasped hands, over the insensible form of her she 
tad soloved. As the tears fell from her eyes, they 
tolled unheeded, over the pale, cold cheek of Ce- 

» and brought the harrowing conviction to her 

» that she, whom she had loved with so much 

dness, would never smile, or move again— 
ill her sighs, all her tears, would never recall her. 
With a deep sob Natalie fell inthe arms of Augus- 
lus, who bore her from the distressing scene. 
The house and plantation of Le Bocage, had suf- 


While the ne- 
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gent solicitation, Natalie, now their only child, had 
renounced her resolution of entering the convent, 
and consented toaccompany them. Augustus was 
also of the party, for they looked on him as a son, 
and entreated him notto leave them. The unhappy 
family embarked for Europe, where they spent 
two years in travelling. Inrevisiting his old friends 
and the scenes of his youth, Monsieur de Lanne- 
ville by degrees recovered his tranquility, but the 


bereaved mothersank under her grief, and was laid 


in the tomb of the De Lannevilles. When Natalie 


again revisited the shores of her loved Mississippi, 
she came asthe happy and cherished bride of her 
beloved Augustus. 
once agitated their hearts for the loss of the beauti- 
ful Celeste, had subsided—she dwelt in their me- 
mories, as some brilliant meteor, which had flashed 
before their eyes, and then was lost furever. 


The poignant grief which had 
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Boxiana. 
From the Comic Annual, for 1836. 


I wate the very name of sox— 
It fills me full of fears: 

It ’minds me of the woes I’ve felt 
Since I was young in years. 


They sent me toa Yorkshire school, 
Where I had many knocks; 

For there my schoolmates Box’p my ears, 
Because I could’nt Box. 


I pac’k my sox—I pick’d the locks : 
And ran away to sea; 

And very soon I learn’t to Box 
The compass merrily. 


I came ashore—I call’d a coach, 
And mounted on the Box ; 

The coach upset against a post, 
And gave me dreadful knocks. 


I soon got well—in love I fell, 
And married Martha Cox ; 

To please her will, at famed Box-Hill 
I took a country Box. 


I had a pretty garden there, 
All bordered round with Box ; 
But, ah, alas! there lived next door 
A certain Captain Knox. 


He took my wife to see the play— 
They had a private Box ; 

I jealous grew, and from that day, 
Ihated Captain Knox. 


I sold my house—I left my wife, 
And went to Lawyer Fox, 

Who tempted me to seek redress 
All from a jury Box. 


I went to law, whose greedy maw 
Soon emptied my strong Box, 

Ilost my suit, and cash to boot, 
All through that crafty Fox. 


The name of nox I therefore dread, 
I've had somany shocks; _ 

They'll never end—for when I’m dead 
They'll nail me in a Box, 
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‘He is really handsome, and so very agreeable 
and polite, too, but oh, that odious limp spoils it 
all. What a pity it is he is lame, is it not Eloise ?” 

Thus spoke Adelaide Dorman, the reigning 
belle of the town of C , to her cousin Eloise 
De Milton, who, although not quite as conspicu- 
ous, or in common terms, “as dashing” as her 





more beautiful cousin, was by many, esteemed | 


more, for that very retiring disposition and unas- 
suming manner, for which she was so often so 
much rallied by Adelaide. 

‘Pity indeed,” she replied, ‘‘ but he never seems 
to regret it; generally, you know, persons who are 
so unfortunate, are very loath to speak of it; but 
he, on the conirary, I have often heard not only 
speak of, but even laugh and jest about it.”’ 

‘Yes, for do you recollect the other evening 
when Miss W., from Boston, who passed through 
this, on her way to the springs, called here and 
was introduced to him, in speaking of dancing, 
turned to him and asked him if he was fond of it; 
he replied, ‘1 am not very fond of it now, for since 
[have belonged to the dot-and-carry-one family, 
I have not had much practice.’ By the by, what 
could he have meant by that? he must have met 
with the misfortune since his introduction into 
company; he inferred, at least that he had once 
been fond of it. So strange, too, that he should 
attend all the balls and dancing parties, and he 
always seems to limp worse than ever then; one 
would think that when there, he would not move 
round much, but sit as much as possible; but far 
from that, heis hopping over the room, making 
himself master of ceremonies and completely 
forestalling the gallantries of our native beaux.” 

“And yet,” said Eloise, ‘ notwithstanding his 
limping and hopping, as you call it, you must con- 
fess that he does whatever he undertakes with a 
great deal more grace than they do; he never at- 
tempts todance at any rate,” 

“ Indeed, coz, I don’t know that you can even 
give him credit for that ; for, a few evenings since, 
he, with a mock-sober face, asked me to honor him 
with my hand, and really insisted on dancing with 
me. By my troth, what a pretty figure he would 
have made on the floor!” 

“Oh, but he would net have really danced, had 
you accepted him, cousin, he was just jesting with 
you: he would not have made himself so ridicu- 
lous,”’ 

‘‘ Ho, ho, then, he would have made himself ri- 
diculous, my demure coz? 1 did not know that 
you would own so much,” 

“Sure enough! what is he to you, when here 
you have been defending him and answering for 
him, like the affianced love of a knight-errant; 
and yet you ask what ishe to you? It seems to 


me, cousin, that he does distinguish you among us, 
and Ido not think you hate him much either.” 
Fie, fie, Adelaide, no such thing; I like his 


‘company and so do you, and every one. He js, 
fine young man I allow, but 
| “ But he is lame, coz; you would not marry a 
\lame young man, would you? one of the dot-anj. 
|carrying-one family, as he himself expressed jt! 

| “Why, Adelaide, would you not, if you loved 
| 





him ?”” 
| “ Oh yes, coz, if Iloved him, perhaps I might; 
but I think tkere is but litle danger of such an agg). 
dent here. Ido not mean to speak disparagingly 
of him, by any ineans, for as to character and dis. 
position, I know of none who exceed him; but 
}coz, when I marry, the happy man chall be neither 
crippled nor deformed ; I am proud, you know, by 
nature ; and I could not gothrough life except with 
one whose exterior was such as to command at 
least respect. I pity the unfortunate, but I think 
it would be hardly right to do myself penance by 
taking their troubles on my shoulders.” 
Eloise did not answer, and as a walk had been 
before proposed, it was now carried into execution, 
In the mean time I will undertake to give my read- 
ers a more particular understanding of what we 
are endeavoring to pourtray. Charles Walton was 
a young man of genteel address and prepossess. 
ing exterior; and one who had mingled in the firs 
company of the metropolis; and by the reportof 
one well acquainted with him and a native of the 
| place where he now was, belonged to one of its 
most respectable families, and as such, was recei- 
ved in the comparative small circle of the town of 
Cc , with pleasure at the accession of a cily 
beau, although barred in some measure by the 
halting gait which the reader has already hear 
| expatiated upon. 
| Many of its fair inhabitants had thought and said 
‘that Charles Walton was agreeable company and 
handsome withal, but all agreed with Adelaide 
| Dorman, ‘that odious limp spoiled it all,” (that 
is, for a busband, of course.) Eloise De Milton 
/was perhaps one exception, as we cannot afirm 
| that she had ever been heard to say so. 

Walton had some business to transact there, 
which detained him for some time ; but as it was 
/not of a very active character, and took but little 
of his time, he had leisure to cultivate the acquaint 
ance of those among whom he was thrown. He 
was, when he came there, an entire stranger, but 
through one or two letters of introduction, together 
| with the unexpected arrival of the city friend we 
| spoke of, on a visit. he soon found himself intimate 
in a cirele which, though smaller, certainly would 
not have shamed that which he had left. Morton 
had come upon him on his arrival rather suddenly; 
“ Why, Walton, how came you here and what the 
plague is the matter with you? 

“ Hush,” was the answer. ‘(I have a secret for 
your ear.” A whispering conference pas 
tween them—“ You will keep my secret then, 
manded Walton? 
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So 

«| will with pleasure,” was the reply. 

During his stay, Morton and himself were al- 
most always together, especially in visiting ; and, 
iyst as the ladies, whom we left preparing for a 
walk, were issuing from the door they met the 
two friends who immediately joined them. They 
had net gone far when Miss De Milton found her- 
self walking alone with Walton; and Morton and 
her cousin some distance ahead. Conversation of 
the usual light nature passed between them which 
would not be interesting to relate here, being chief- 
lyon the passing events of the day. That topic 
however was soon exhausted and they walked 
fora few minutes in silence. Walton broke it, «I 
will tell you,” said he, ‘* your present thoughts.” 

“I challenge you,” was the reply. 

“The beauty of yon dark cloud, whose edges are 
now gilded with the beams of the setting sun was 
the first in your thoughts when I spoke.” 

“[ confess it,” she answered, “ and indeed it is 
not strange that you should guess it, for my eyes 


ception adopted in a whim, that I have wooed and 
won my future bride, my lovely Eloise. But yet a 
little while let it remain so, and tilla fitting time 
shall come I will hobble still.” 

‘‘As you please,” was the soft reply, “ but let us 
overtake our friends, for it is now dark and they 
will wonder at our laggardness.”’ 

There was a large party to be given by Miss 
Dorman as a parting one to both Walton and his 
friend Morton; perhaps rather more on account of 
the latter than the first named; for we believe that 
Morton had not been all this time insensible to the 
charms of Adelaide, and ‘‘ some people did say,” 
that they were, or were soon to be engaged; while 
‘rumor, with her thousand tongues” had done the 
same kind office for Eloise and Walton. 

‘¢ What,” said the beautiful Adelaide, ‘and are 
you really going to marry the lame beau! Well 
| if it were not for that, I might envy; but as it is you 

are welcome to him, coz.” 

“Thank you cousin,” was the reply as she turn- 





were on it and therefore you concluded, I suppose, | ed away with a smile. 


my thoughts were also.” 

“No, it was more than that; the thoughts are not 
always where the eye is fixed; but I am used to 
reading thoughts from the features; it has been my 
study, and I flatter myself that I have made some 
progress, but you need not fear me; I have not yet 
obtained so far as to read those lying deep in the 
heart; it is only those which float but lightly round 
itwhich my skill can reach, but,”’ he continued and 
changing the trifling tone in which they had been 
speaking, to a serious one ; “ weuld that my power 
did extend so far; would that Icould now read the 
inmost thoughts of one the nearest and dearest to 
me; that I could know what I confess is far above 
my art—the heart of Eloise.” 

“And think you, Mr. Walton, it would be fair,” 
the answered still speaking gaily, “that you 
should know the secrets of my heart, and I be igno- 
rant of yours? that one should possess that power 
denied to others ?” 

“Oh, Eloise, divest the argument of all its gene- 
ral features and let it centre here with us alone. 
will freely give you the deepest secret and most 
cherished feeling of my heart; it is in few words, 
llove you; give, oh give me in exchange to know 
ome, lask but one thought of your heart—and— 
yet—dolt, idiot, that lam; to think that one so fair 
thee can love a crippled and limping piece of 
mortality like me.” He paused as if exhausted 
i passion ; what, then, was his transport to hear 
that voice, dearest to him in the world, pronounce 
low as the murmuring breeze, yet firm and distinct— 


1! 


But, to return to the party; all the town, that is 
all the fushionable part of it were there. Walton 
entered and took a seat near the door, by the side 
of Eloise. The music commenced—*“ Cotillions” 
| were called—Morton Jed Miss Dorman tothe head 
of one of them; and tothe great surprise of all 
present, Charles Walton led Eloise De Milton to 
to the opposite head. 

‘What onearth is the meaning of this,” exclaim- 
,ed Adelaide to Morton. “ Why Mr. Walton walks 
as straight as any one, and my conscience, he is 
going to dance too.” 

“Right and left” was now called, and her won- 
der, as well as that of all around, was increased, 
as Walton Jed his now triumphant partner grace- 
fully through the windings of the mazy dance, per- 
fectly free from the limping and hopping which 
had before characterized him. Indeed he and his 
partner together with Morton, were pretty much all 
who did get through the cotillion without some 
halting, so much wonder was expressed and £0 
much sensation excited at the recovery of the use 
of his feet. He was completely the lion of the 
evening. We have little more to add, as the re- 
sult must be now too perceptible; but by way of 
winding up our story, we will state that about a 
year after the return of the friends to the meiropo- 
lis they visited again the town of C , and ere 











they left it the paper of the day announced a dou- 
ble marriage; between William Morton and Ade- 


| laide Dorman, Elvise De Milton and Charles Wal- 





ton, whom the fair of C stil] persisted in call- 


“Do you then think so meanly of me, as to sup- ling the « Lame Beau.” 


pose so trifling an obstacle would be a bar to one 
of the most important actions of my life? 
hand will answer it—it is here, my heart.” 

“So Say no more, my Eloise,” he exclaimed, 
‘izing it with rapture, “ or rather speak on and let 
me dwell on every word, as if like her in the fairy 
tale, each word dropped a diamond—they are far 
more valuable to me than if they were so. And 
how Eloise, I have another secret to unfold; I have 
®ceived you; you, with many others. But hold 
me,” and as he spoke he stood erect, “I am no 
‘ripple; it was but assumed, forgive me, for it is 
with all its disadvantages as practising a de. 


If my | 








A Sentiment. 


Eva, how strong the tie that binds 
Congenial hearts, congenial minds; 
How stern, alas! the fate which parts 
Congenial minds, congenial hearts. 


How dread that stupor of the soul, 
Congealing, like the icy Pole, 

The warm aflections of the breast— 
The kindest, dearest, and the best. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A QUACK DOCTOR, 
Nec prosunt domino, qua prosunt omnibus, artes.—Ovip. 
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My days, my very hours are numbered; the cold; My mother’s rage at this epistle may be conceiy. 
hand of death presses heavily and painfully upon/ed. She instantly set off on a crusade against tle 
me; I feel that this bed will be the last, save an | phrenologist, and called on every neighbor ang 
earthly one, on which the proprietor of the Balsam | gossip in the place, denouncing the man’s igno. 
of Bethesda will ever lie. Long ere these words | Fance, and proving it by his letter, and the well 
are in print, I shall be far beyond the reach of the | known amiable qualities of her interesting child, 
indignation and censure of man; and it will ease | I believe the lectures were, after all, as well attend. 
my parting moments, and be a last atonement, if I ed asever. My father was angry with my mother 
lay before the public certain particulars wherein I | for exposing the faults of his child, and told her she 
have played a conspicuous, though a deceitful part. | ought to have hushed up the business, The poor 
At the same time, I must beg the reader to have the | lady retorted, and a quarrel ensued. It was how. 
candor to bear in mind this remark: that what I| ever made up; and the reconciliation was evident. 
have done has been merely for the sake of gain, and | ly sincere on my father’s part, as he advised my 
not out of malice or ill will to my fellow-creatures | mother the following day to leave off brandy and 
asa body, or to any individual in particular. | water, which they always had been in the habit of 

I shall commence with ashort sketch of my early | drinking, as he thought ale would be better for her. 
life. My father, Reuben Killman, was a brewer, Although she did as he recommended, my father 
in asinall market-town. He married, for his fourth | ost his wife, and I, my kind parent jn less than 
wife, the daughter of the principal apothecary of three months from that time. 
the place. The issue of that marriage was the au-| IT wished to put my mother’s tortoise-shell cat into 
thor of the present memoir. A short time before ]) mourning on the occasion, and as she tore the 
was born, my poor mother had been reading the clothes I made for her, I resolved to blacken those 
poems of the Poet Laureat, which made so greatan Whieh nature had given her with ink. I had just 
impression on her, that she insisted on my being begun the operation, and had placed the unfeeling 
animal headferemost down in a boot, with a quart 

That dear parent was so fondly attached to her ink bottle ores! other hand, when es rok} 
only offspring, that during her life she never would | eer art. how I was occupied, ste be " 
allow my tender frame to be exposed to the crueity | wards ey Phe abruptness of his manner, (t er 
of a birch-bearing brute, as she feelingly styled | was doing no harm, but on the contrary i ete 

. > Yale , . od; sued. He gain- 
that awful monster, the schoolmaster. On the con- — ’) ners por ; I pede pursued i ie 
trary, she resolved to educate me herself; and, in| © ground; I heard him o gears ater wai © 

’ ; etd - eaverness 1SCe ‘ 1p over 
order that she might direct my talents, of which she , ™) pepe . Py Tal 2p Q jum] i 
: . 2 . { J aw t ® 3 4 om- 

had the highest opinion, inthe proper channel, she afahe ~t. % Ary : i . tes — Fikes ai ss 

. . . ° she 2 ¢ | 
seized the opportunity of taking me, at the age of | PA sed ‘the leap, rey + eee ae 

ol moment my father’s hand arrested me by the trow- 
eight years, to be examined by a celebrated phre- : Taare hej rs ” 
@ ery " . 7 sp 
nologist, who had announced that he should en- sers behind. Let erent ys anyect wy 4 
lighten the town by a few lectures on his subtle — be ri ene “ a - on ene ce,” 
science. I well remember the laying on of hands _ aint * ae oe 6 r a oe 
of that slender gentleman. After duly examining screamed, the cat mewed, my father 
oe , . .« © | Put the death of my mother I suppose, had softened 
the outward signs of my inward powers, he inform-| ©. Seay Ame : ; 
. his heart; for, in a minute he recovered his good 
ed my mother that my develope:nents were se in- , ’ ’ T* 
“, b . humor, laughed at the cat and me, and said “It 
teresting and cemplicate, that he would take time} “. . 
: . a rm... | did not matter, as the boot was the only thing that 
for reflection, and send her a written opinion. ‘The, ‘ at od 
7 : would be the worse for it.””, However he made up 
good lady, gratified by the pains and attention he | |. "gp 

“ . - . . :; his mind to send me to scheol forthwith, “to im- 

was paying her favorite, slipped half a guinea inte | reer e out of harm's 
: . ‘ . i - . « u 
his learred palm, and went home to wait for the cbt: ment n ccm ts on kets) 
promised particulars. feet nu] 

To school I was sent, and there I remained til 
was twelve years old, at which time my father sent 
for me home, put me into his counting-house, and 
taught me the arts of book-keeping and brewing. 


christened by the name of THarasa. 


The next day she received the following note :— | 
“Mapam, 
“The real reason of my not announcing your 


son's organs yesterday, was, that I was anxious not | , a . 
* “eam, “he latter I found was a far more intricate and my 
to expose him before other parties ; but the sacred Phe latter I nd wi 


‘ee . ious ¢ nere mixture of malt and 
obligation of truth compels me to state, that I find | terious process than the mer 


the organs of acquisiticeness and destructiveness so 7 nat dol 
. , ; : a 
strong, that Tean have but little doubt he will be| Years went on: I grew up intoa man; bu 


. . ° : : . : , a 
led on from robbery to murder, and finally, end his | advanced, the little town declined. It wae a 
: nhabitants di 


days at the gallows, unless you take great pains in | place of much trade, and as the i b set 

cultivating his organs of reneration, etc. as explain- away, they were not rapidly succeeded by fres os 

ed in my little work, price I1s. Gd. tlers. The mortality of the place was —— 
“ Your obedicnt servant, very great. The air was voted unhealthy, thoug 


“ Manuet Parmer.” 
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formerly it had been considered the reverse. By! cufed the Queen of Sardinia of dyspepsia rulgaris. 


some extraordinary fatality, my father’s best cus-| 
tomers were always the first to drop off. I felt for 











From those distinguished individuals, and others 
no Jess celebrated, he had received the most satis- 











him, and myself, for I was now taken into partner- factory testimonials. 
ship; and my mind sympathized with Moore’s| I spent the interval, till the appearance of my ad- 
beautiful lines : — vertisement, in writing out autographs of those il- 
“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour lustrious persons, and in mixing my newly invent- 
meets. I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; ed Batsam oF Beruespa. This consisted of stimu- 
nst the [ never nurst a tree or flower, lating and narcotic drugs, most of which had for- 
r and But ‘twas the first to fade away. merly been used by my respected futher, but in 
-igno. more diluted quantities. 
> well I never nurs’d a dear gazelle The first patient that ever visited me was an el- 
child. To glad me with its bright black eye, derly lady, who complained of lowness of spirits. 
ittend. But when it 9 to know —_ = She said she was always miserable except when 
nother And love, me it was sure to die: incompany. Idid not wonder atthis, when I heard 
er she But, after all, what are gazelles to customers?| her mode of life, which was, to play at cards to a 
> poor and what is the sight of its eye to the sight of a bill} very late hour every night, and to lie in bed till an 
3 how. for beer made out, ready for payment? Alas!) equally late one the next day. She said she wish- 
‘ident- these bills decreased as the town decayed, and ere| ed for some medicine which would not interfere 
d ny long the Gazette presented the names of “ R. Kill-/ with her usual engagements. I gave her three of 
ly and man & Son, Brewers.” The shock upset my| my guinea bottles of the Balsam, and desired her 
abit of father, he never looked up afterwards, and the very | to call again, when she had taken them. Isawher 
wr her, day week after the above announcement, I saw his/ no more. 
father heels standing out of a large marsh-tub. He had| On referring to my Journal, (I had superseribed 
+ than chosen the fate of Clarence. itmy Diary,) I find the next who came was of the 
With the few pounds left to me I fled from the fa-| ame sex, buta very differentage. Her complaint 
at into tal neighborhood toLondon. In that vast metropo-| V@s love, and her lover had been fickle. I sold 
e the lis [had no chance of setting up in my trade again: her two bottles of my Balsam. She called again 
those there were too many in it already, with larger capi- |!" @ week, said she had taken it all, had felt very 
d just tals,and equal skill incomposition to myself. For sick and ill in body, but had quite got over her 
reling some time I served in one of the principal breweries | "ginal complaint. I told her she had better have 
quart tsaclerk—but my salary was so small, that I could | ® couple of bottles by her for future occasions, to 
er ap neither pay for wine nor brandy; malt liquor I which she agreed. I understood that shortly after- 
ed to- could not drink—I was too much behind the scenes | W'ds she had a large sum of money left her, that, 
rough for that—and for water, which I estimated ata very by @ curious coincidence, she again met her former 
iets different value from that put upon it by Pindar, | lover, who made her an offer, and they were mar- 
gain- had a constitutional antipathy—I was a second riedimmediately. She is alive and well, and keeps 
. Ip Tantalus, dying of thirst amidst a profusion of ay roe sgl 2 igen by sat in me she should po: 
) OVER it epee all in love with any one else. Her marriage has 
>coM- — ee es npn, std aca quite saved her from all danger of falling in love 
t that I was walking, with little in my pockets except again with the same party. 
ee my hands, in a most melancholy mood along} The third case at Birmingham—but I will not go 
pring; Bloomsbury Square, when a man held out a paper | into the particulars. 
to the to me I took it, and found it to be the puff ofa pa-| Suflice it to say, it ended im a coroner’s inquest. 
tent medicine. A new light broke in upon me, I| A verdict of manslaughter was returned, and I was 
—_ cried out, « Eureka,” and cut a caper in the air for| put in prison to await my trial. At the assizes an 
tened joy. error in the indictment entitled me to an acquittal, 
good My plans were quickly settled. I invested my | and, being set at liberty, l returned to my lodgings, 
foes remaining money indrugs, phials, and achest, and| put a long letter into the paper, proving the skill 
; that st out on a tour to the country, resolving to com-| with which I had acted, and that I had been made 
Je up mence, like an actor or counsellor, with provincial | the victim of the envy and malice of certain resi- 
Par celebrity first. It was indifferent to me whither I} dent practitioners—and was as well attended as 
arm § directed my steps, and the accident of seeing a no-| ever. Wonderful is the credulity of the public. 
tiee of reduced fares, led me to book my place for} I tried my hand at several other towns; Manches- 
till Birmingham. ter, Sheffield, Leeds, all had the benefit of my pre- 
"sent As soon as I arrived at that populous town, I bold-| sence. ‘The same success attended me at each of 
, and ly engaged a handsome lodging, and put an adver-| them; that is to say, I enriched myself and benefit. 
ng tisement into the paper, wherein, drawing upon the | ed my patients—by transplanting them to “another 
mys credit of my future fame, I announced that Doctor and a happier world.” 
t and Taatana Kutuman was to be consulted on every Having accumulated a considerable sum of 
disease to which the human frame is liable, but he | money, I resolved to discontinue my wandering 
tas T had moreespecially devoted his attentionto nervous, | life, and open my grand campaign in the metropo- 
not & cutaneous, chronic, epileptic, intestinal, and men-| lis. I therefore made arrangements for the sale of 
died laldisorders. The doctor had studied the superior | my balsam with agents in the different places I had 
h set- Practice of the continent; he had been entrusted | visited, and took a large house in Berners Street. 
uinly ‘draw the teeth of the Emperor of Russia, had| The first thing I did, was to compose a number of 
ough & °Ptrated on the King of Prussia for the stone, and | new testimonials. and to dress a man up in a strik- 
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ing and appropriate costume, te dispense my @n- | 
nouncements to the citizens. His dress was parti- 

colored—half green, to represent the last stage of 
the cholera, and half spotted, to signify the plague 

avd eruptive diseases. The following isa copy of | 
my circulars— 

‘Vive vareque. Art thou afflicted, and would’st 
thou be healed? Goto No. 400, Berners Street, 
and consult Dr. THatasa Kittmay. All diseases 
arise from one source, the unhealthiness and de- | 
rangement of thesystem. Tocurethis, Dr. T.K.., | 
after intense study and long practice, by a heaven- | 
sent thought discovered the wonderful, miraculous, | 
and infallible Batsam or Beruespa. Be timely, 
wise. The poet has judiciously pointed out the | 
three great desiderata of life, and which has he 
placed first? 


‘Heattnu, peace, and competence!’ 
Pp ’ 


{ 


“In addition to testimonials from several crown- 
ed heads, Dr. T. K. has, amengst many others, re- 
ceived the following grateful acknowledgments 
from his own countrymen. 


“ Birmingham, Sept. 6. 
“Sir: 

‘‘T was born deaf, dumb, and blind, and contin- 
ued in that melancholy state of privation till about 
a fortnight ago. I have often seen my parents | 
mingling their tears for hours together, and when I 
have asked them the reason, they have answered 
in voices choked with sobs—‘We weep for thee!’ 
Think, sir, of their heart-felt delight at my perfect 
recovery of every faculty. Three weeks ago a 
friend recommended your balsam Less out of 
hope, than from a sense of duty, which prompted 
them not to throw a chance away, they bought a 
bottle. Before I had finished it, | could hear cer- 
tain inarticulate noises, and could stammer a few | 
words, and there was a glimmering of light. By 
the end of the seeond bottle, L could hear my moth- 
er’s tongue going from morn till night, I could get 
in a word or two, and I could distinguish that her 
dear nose was red. The third bottle made a man 
ofme. I could understand all thatevery body said 
in any language; I could see my mother’s nose 
was turned up, and I could discourse as fluently as 
Lord Brougham. These are your doings, and they 
are acknowledged with a greatful heart by 

‘“‘ Your obedient servant, 
‘‘Matrruew More.” 


‘To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 


“ Sympathy Cottage, Coal Hole Alley, Leeds. | 
“Miss Alicia Letitia de Montmorency Sniggs 
presents her unfeigned acknowledgments to Dr. | 
Killman, and begs to inform him that her little boy | 
has been quite cured of a sore nose and the ring: | 
worm, by two bottles of the Balsam of Bethesda. | 
“To Dr. Thalaba Killman.” 





“ Manchester, Aug. 4. | 
“Sir: 

“I beg to inform you that some years ago my 
right ear was most unwarrantably cut off by the 
sword of a yeomanry soldier. It remained in that 
state, and I was universally called the cropped 





| thing recommended by a stranger. 


ear has not only grown again, but is twice as large 
as the other. ‘‘ Your humble servant, 
Bavaam FrReemay.” 


I felt had as mucli right to issue these testimo. 
nials, as Don Matthias had to forge love-letters to 
himself, and Iam happy to say mine were more 
profitable than his. There were some other |e. 
ters it is true, really and bona fide sent to me, which 
I did not publish, preferring those of my own in. 
vention. 

The following I received from Nottingham. 


“Sir :—For many years I have beenenduring the 
worst pain thatthe human species, at least the male 
part of it, is liabletoo, I mean the tooth-ache! Year 
after year I suffered the parting pang of extraction, 
till only one tooth remained in my head. It was 
then that I heard the fame of your invaluable Bal. 
sam. Hope catches at a reed; I sent fora bottle. 
In my eagerness for relief from the fit of pain] was 
then enduring, I put the neck of the bottle to my 
mouth without waiting for a cup. The conse. 
quence was, I thurst my last tooth out of its place 
and down my throat. I swallowed it with the Bal- 
sam, and from that day to this I have been free from 
the tooth-ache. “ Yours faithfully, 

“BENJAMIN Gom.” 


“To Dr. Killman.” 


“ Sheffield, July 20th. 
‘“ Sin:—You are ». beastanda scoundrel; a rogue, 
a cheat, athief, aquack, animposter! [boughttwo 
bottles ef your stuff, to cure me of the stomach-ache, 
and they have made me worse. If I die, I'll be 
d d if I don’t haunt you. 
“ALEXANDER Large.” 





Notwithstanding Mr. Large’s threat, I have al- 
ways been less afraid of the dead than of the living; 
and as it will appear, with reason. For, after hay- 
ing carried on a most thriving trade for years, and 
having amassed a very pretty fortune, my end has 
been hastened in the following manner. 

I had been taking a walk one evening, and had 
just returned to my own door, when as I raised my 
hand to the knocker, a person came quickly up to 
me, and inquired if my name was not Dr. Killman! 
On my replying in the affirmative, the wretch 
seized me with the grasp of Hercules, and holding 
me with the tenacity of a vice, belabored me with 
a bludgeon over the head and body, till I sank to 
theearth exhausted. He then went away, exclaim 
ing, “ Now, if [have not done for you, try yourows 
balsam.” 

I was found by the police, and carried into my 
house. The blows on my head produced tempo- 
rary derangement. A doctor was sent for, and he 
prescribed for me. But my housekeeper had too 
good an opinion of her master to let him take any 
She emptied 
out the bottles as they were sent, and filled them 
with Batsam or Betuespa. Uncensciously I pat 
took of my own invention, “Jn Dominum permicioss 
suum.” Like Perillus, I have been the author of 
what hascaused my death. My reason has returt 
ed, only \o tell me Lam dying. My housekeepet, 
as soon as she thought I could understand her, 


donkey, till 1 was induced to try your esteemed | boasted of her artifice, and how she kad been cheat- 


Balsam, the eflect of which has been such that my | ing the doctor. 


Teatasa Kitc_mss. 
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VISIONS OF VENICE. 


A POEM. 


— 


Sonnet Dedicatory 


TOD. L. AaND AI. L. K. 


To you my lay I fain would trembling bring, 

A frail memerial of those joyous hours, 

When with no tempest nigh—no storm that lowers, 
We fondly dream of life, a lasting spring ! 
They're past! yet memory oft her chain will fling | 


Around, and bear us back to learning’s bowers: | 
Or in soft echoing numbers, gently sing, 

The joys that in the classic shade were ours. 

And oh! where e’er your path, whate’er your lot, 
Whether ’mid life’s gay scenes you hold your way, 
Or in her quiet vales, delight to stray, 

Stillturn to days, when youth, with powers unspent, 
Each day, new joys to careless bosoms lent,— 

Nor let the friends who shared, be all forgot! 


| 
! 


Haut to thee, Island city! Lonely now 

Amid the deep blue waters once thine own, 
Cleaving the ocean, with no venturous prow: 

Lost, lost, the glory once around thee thrown, 

Thy sceptre broken, dimmed thy once bright crown, 
No subject states shall now thy triumphs swell ; 
Thy days of power are o’er, thy splendors gonc! 
Still thou art Venice! Still does Fancy dwell 
Upon the tale, how Venice reigned and fell. 


Brief summary of glory! rose, reigned, fell! 
And is this al] that can be said of thee? 

And can the bard or the historian tell 

Nought else than this, bright Empress of the sea ? 
No! this is fame’s poor all! Her splendors flee, 
As when the sunset hues touch with their light, 
The misty cloud, or rock-born mountain tree, 
Gleam for an instant on the wildered sight, 

Then vanishing, give place to gloomier night. 


How much of meaning in those words “It was!” 
How do they rouse the soul, and stir the heart! 
How Fancy lingers there, and from them draws, 
Scenes that from memory’s tablet ne’er depart: 
And when the vision’s o’er, and when we start 
To find it but adreain,—still gathered round, 
Like the pale trophies of the sculptor’s art, 

€seem to see their forms; in every sound 
A voice we hear; we tread on hallowed ground. 


And thus it is with thee! if e’er thy name 
Falls on the ear, ’tis sweet as music’s tone; 
Thy memory is as the vestal flame 

That ne’er decayed, but glowing, pure, alone, 
Amid a host of grosser altars shone : 


Of Ocean, fixed her gorgeous island throne, 
h awe we silent pause: while whathas been, 
Mysteriously by Fancy’s piercing eye is seen. 





Quiet the waters lay! no gliding bark, 

Broke their blue surface, on the girdled land 
No trace of man was seen, but still and dark 
They lay, by ocean breezes gently fanned! 
Unbroken solitude! no veuturous band 

Had e’er disturbed the lone and sea-beat shore: 
Silence majestic reigned around the strand, 

No boatinan’s song was heard, no plashing oar, 


_Nought, save the sea-mew’s cry, and billows’ roar. 


First rose the fisher’s rude hut to the eye, 
His sail first caught the Adriatic’s air! 


| Then palaces and temples towered on high, 


Wealth, pomp, magnificence, was gathered there, 
And on the damp and noisome sea-plain, where 
Proud desolation sat in death-like state, 

A thousand watery streets their burden bear, 

A thousand barges with their glittering freight, 
Shoot gaily ontheir way—’tis Venice proudly great. 


And these were days of joy! twas then the wreath 

Of glory, waved upon her haughty brow: 

Scattered to fragments by a single breath 

Of time, alas! where are its laurels now? 

Then kings before her arm unconquered, bow: 

Her sword flashed bright upon the crimson’d plain, 

Her pennons waved to ocean’s farthest flow ! 

Who, who, could deem that she must droop and 
wane, 

And sink at length, never to rise again? 


Then when the morning came in glory forth, 

Was heard the holy matin’s solemn hum: 

Soft stole the sacred notes—of heavenly birth 

They seemed, so gently on the ear they come! 

Rung out the bell, pealed forth the stirring drum, 

The light Gondola shot across the wave. 

How changed! the tones of praise are hushed and 
dumb, 

The boatman’s hand is stilled, nought, nought, 
could save ; 

Here Venice found a birth-place and a grave. 


And when sad evening gently closed around, 
And o’er the earth a holy stillness shed, 

Then rose the vesper songs’ unearthly sound; 
Then fairy feet the mazy dances tread ; 

Or as his boat across the waters sped, 

The lover's lute poured forth its melting strain: 
Where have the hymn, the lute, the viol fled? 
Shall they ne’er wake thy silent domes again? 
Speak, Island Queen! Let me not ask in vain. 


Methinks she answers; “ Ask yon mortal, where 

Are fled the gay throng and the echoing lute? 

Hast thou the courage—will thy spirit dare— 

To ope the tomb, the tomb hushed, breathless, 
mute? 

There may’st thou find them, there wilt see the 
fruit 


——— as 
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Of all earth’s pageantry—her pomp and prided Has custom from your hearts all feeling drove, 
Read well the lesson, for thyself twill suit: | Or did ye ne’er love's holy influence prove? 


| 

| Stillere they part forever, oh! permit 

| A father, in his son’s loved ear to pour 

| The thoughts that brooding on his spirit sit, 

| His hopes, his doubts, his fears, when life is o’er~ 
| And from his wrung heart, stricken to the core 

| To give a father’s biessing! ne’er again 

| Can the loved sounds be heard—no, never more 

| His son, his loved one, can he fondly strain 

| 'To his o’erburthened breast—his hopes are all in 
vain! 


There rest they all, slow mouldering side by side, 
Their only history, they lived—they died! 


Too sad the thought! to other scenes we turn 

And live with beings of another age: 

Again their crumbled hearts with passion burn, 

Again earth’s joys they seek, or muse the page, 

Where genius poured its gushings, or the sage 

Enrolled the treasured wisdom of a life! 

Again we bring them on the world’s broad stage, 

Again with hope, with joy, with ardor rife, 

They tread life’s bustling path, and mingle in its 
strife. 





Shall Fancy venture further? shall she draw 
Father and son clasped in each other’s arms! 
What shall we then review? the glittering crowd? | Thrice holy hour! when e’en the solemn awe 
It suits not with the scene: it is not meet, Of death, its deep felt fears, its dread alarms, 
That here where pomp and pride to death have | Strong agony with giant force disarms! 





bowed, What then their spirits breathed she may not say! 
Gay visions should usurp proud Fancy’s seat, What holy hope their grief tumultuous calms, 
Or lightsome joyous dreams our souls should greet: | As with slow lingering steps, they’re borne away, 
Then go we to the dim and sombre halls, | A living death to die, with each returning day! 
Where suppliant guilt low bending at the feet 
Of mercy, claims one boon to pity’s calls! "Tis vain! ‘tis vain! bid Fancy change once more, 
Enter we then the reverend moss grown walls. Give brighter visions to the mental eye! 

The light of gladness on the spirit pour! 

It is a scene of Venice's earlier days! Let joy with splendor in the picture vie: 
There view the reverend sages of the law! Awake! and tell the mystic hallowed tie, 


That bound proud Venice to the encircling sea. 
A lighter, softer strain, Enchantress try, 

I'ling forth your notes in gentler harmony, 
And sweep your lyre as mountain spirit free! 


Immortal men! what tongues shall tell your praise ? 
While shrinking back with ill-defined awe, 
Closer their mantles round their forms they draw, 
Those guilty ones that there await their doom! 
One is Carrara! dark the day, that saw 


The champion hero, hurried to the tomb: The moon is out—the snow-white sail 
What recks he now of helm, or sword, or waving | Is shooting ocean’s bosom over, 
plume? | Leaving behind her foamy trail, 
| Speeds gaily on the gallant rover! 
Yet stood he not alone: for by his side A flood of glory poured from heaven, 
A noble youth of lion port is seen! Set like the last faint rays of even, 


Worthy his hero sire: his boast, his pride; But glowing with empyreal light, 

Unblenched his cheek, unquailed his warrior mien, Bursts like a sea upon the sight. 

Caimly he gazes on the solemn scene! | Then gold and purple, mix and blend, 

Nay, hears unmoved the words that doom to death! | In fairy fashioned waves; 

Nought has the power from apathy to wean | They change; in beauty now bend, 

His haughty soul: freer he drew his breath To spirit’s cloud-built caves. 

Than when he knelt to take the warrior’s blood- Embattled turrets now they seem 
bought wreath. | Fleeting as fabrics of a dream! 

| Like pennons now they seem to play, 

“ Carrara dies!’ The words rang through the hall! |'To hail fuir Venice's bridal day. 

An instant fixed and motionless he stood— 

Then nature claimed her right! her powerful call! Now swel's the chaunt—on sweep the train— 

Who can resist? Then while the heated blood, Proud heaves the bright and sunlit ocean! 

Seemed bursting from his veins a crimson flood, | 'The bells rung o’er the glistening plain, 

He knelt, and wildly plead to spare his sire ! | Each knee is bent in deep devotion! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





"Twas nature's eloquence ! his iron mood The proud Bucentaur rides the wave , 

Was gone! the golden chords of love’s pure lyre, | Home of the free, the bright, the brave! 

Breathe forth once more, their notes of living fire! | What noble hearts are throbbing now, 

As raised each eye, and bared each brow. 

Will ye not hear him? oh! ‘tis nature pleads Venice’s mystic ring is cast 

In silence, far more cloquent, than aught | Deep, in the sea’s dark caves. 

That tongue can utter: how his young heart The word is said, and the pledge is past, 
bleeds! Where e’er her banner waves, 

And shall his choking grief avail him naught? She claims the ocean as her own, 

Are ye by sacred justice’s precepts, taught _A vassal of her sea-girt throne! 

To have no heart to melt at filial love? Wide, chainless, fathomless and free, 


Affections can ye deem as sold or bought? She bids them own her sovereignty ! 
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Then pealed the clanging trumpet’s tone— Whiat, hushed and still? shall ne glad ery 
With shouts of joy the air was riven! Echo my loud and eager call? : 
Blast upon blast, was rudely blown, | No bright arms flash upon my eye, 

it pierced the sky-girt arch of heaven! Nor war trump on my rapt ear fail 2 

Along the Adriatic’s shore, I blush, ’tis all that’s left me here, 

Boomed strong and deep the cannon’s roar! A blush, a sigh, a bitter tear. 


While from the giant’s lofty stair, 


Soft music floated on the air, 


Oh! for the patriot’s dauntless heart! 


And echoed round the massy walls, Oh! for the patriot’s stalwart arm! 

Till rader sounds should fail! | Then from thy slumbers should’st thou start, 
Then calms the heart! as sweet it falls— It’s fires relumed, thy breastshould warm, 

As air-harps’ lowest wail! Then should’st thou crush at one fell blow, 

Vain rite! vain pomp, of boundless pride! Each treacherous friend,—each open foe! 

To deem that when her barks shall ride, 

The ocean shall her fealty own! I see the ivy-covered fane; 

Itbhows to one—to one alone— The prostrate shrine ; the fallen bust! 

At whose high word the boundless deep, | They seem to say, “ Earth’s joys how vain,” 


! 


They seem to murmur, “ Dust to dust!” 
|[ seek in vain the glittering halls, 


Soothes all its stormy waves to sleep ! 


Did nought but joy within thy walls abide ? 
Did misery ne’er her head in anguish hide? 


His fervid lay is stilled ! 
The maiden’s song, the lover's lute, 


And was it ever thus? Did sorrow ne'er | Echo, but auswers to my calls! 
Walk mid thy domes, with desolating stride? 
Nor plague, nor pestilence, e’er enter there ? | And Tasso’s echoing lyre is mute, 


Yes! in thy proudest hour, when glory’s light With melody that filled, 
Was shed upon the altars of thy pride, The “long drawn aisle,” the lofty hall, 
Then came the unsparing plague, the withering |Gone—gone forever,—are they all ? 

blight, 
And laid in dust, the young, the brave, the bright. | And [ must go! T cannot stay 

| Where nought but death and gloom I see; 

Then pealed the knell of death: no joyous song | Yet when in other lands I stray, 
Stole on the ear, deserted was the mart :— Still Vexicr will I think on thee, 
No sound was heard the empty streets along, ‘Stull of thee fondly will I tell ; 
Save the sad cry, or groan, that pierced the heart: | Land of my birth—farewell—farewell. 
And ghastly corses lay in every part, | Venice, 1835. am 


Unburied and unwept! Raging for food, 

The famished dogs at each new victim dart, As , —_ 

Tear off the quivering flesh, and lap the blood ; | Rhe Sacred Ganges. 
| 





Then howling, roll them in the crimson flood ! Tue broad and sparkling river is covered with 


Th : . hel k objects cf interest and attraction. In some parts 
en black despair, thy giant strenghth wasknown, | of tj,6 Ganges, every wave appears to bring with 


. tid 
Then o'er each heart the dread conviction came, it clusters and coronets of the largest and most 


a“ 4 47? | . 

x a8 wr peep then angel hope had flown, beautiful flowers: so numerous are the garlands 
es wens Mey ee me ~ aa easseang re ’ |which the worshippers of the deity of the stream 
Some, but one day from death the tyrant claim, | throw on its glittering waters. The rich and luxu- 


Some, raise the fiendish laugh, = maddening €FY> | riant clusters of the lotus float down in quick suc- 
Some, former friends, or dying favorites name, 


; cession upon the silvery current; and a vivid ima- 
While others, only gasp their agony— 


| gination may fancy the young god, Camdeo, nest- 


And madly rend their bloated flesh, and die ! ling amid the silken leaves of his roseate couch. 

. . . ! ~ - * a! Nor is it the sacred lotus alone, which embellishes 
Time's slow destroying hand, had swept away —_| the wavelets of the Ganges: large white, yellow, 
Palace and statue, tower, and temple shrine : and scarlet flowers pay an equal tribute ; and the 
The sun’s first beam, or moon's pale holy ray, prows of the numerous native vessels navigating 
On fairy elegance no longer shine! \the stream are garlanded by long wreaths of the 
Yet was there one that felt a power divine, most brilliant daughters of the parterre. India may 
As’mid the wreck of pride he held his way, be called a paradise of flowers; the most beautiful 


Venice’s last minstrel! round his memories twine, | |jies grow spontaneously on the sandy shores ofthe 
A thousand thoughts, and with his heart-strings ‘iat and from every projecting cliff, some blos- 

Play: é soming shrub dips its flowrets in the wave below. 
As with a faltering voice, he poured his mournful 








roel | Vortaine, in his “ Philosophical Dictionary,” 
‘tells of a beggar asking alms in the suburbs of 

Madrid, when a passenger said to him. “ Are you 
Shall warrior cry—shall battle strife— not ashamed to follow that infamous employment, 
Fall senseless, powerless, on thy ear ? as you are able to work?” To which the beggar 
No; rouse thee—rouse thee—Island Queen, smartly replied, “ Sir, l ask your charity, not your 


Wake! Venice! wake! arouse to life, 
Again thy haughty front uprear: 





And arm thee for the fight again! advice.” 
4 
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THE DEA 


D ALIVE. 





‘he Dead Alive. 

Trene lived once ia Switzerland, a rich bachelor, 
about forty years of age, called Peter Gertz; who 
had the reputation of being a very pious, but rather 
austere and thrittv man. He kept but one servant, 
an orphan, whomas a child, he taok to wait on hinn, 
and afterwards tauglit her to write and read, boast- 
ing her fidelity, aud indulging her, as if she lad | 
heen his daughter. lle was her only friend. At 
sixteen Carvline de Lbargh was as comely a girl as 
eyes need see; with gait of a Peacock, and a skin 
hike new milk; but, from her silent almost haughty 
disposition, the young men called her prude, the 
young women—fvol; though mothers, even of less 
Jowly station, would point ber out to their own 
giddy ones, and “"Pake pattern by poor 
Lina!” 


Suddenly she appeared to grow timorous and 
melancholy; and one day, was seen by a neighbor 
; : A 


cIiy, 


to hurry from her master’s house, in fearfal agita- | 
tion. 
neighbor sought wrth better fortune, and overheard 
her muttering to herself. “The virgin forbid I 
should be so rasl—yet—any thing rather than that! 


Peter Gortz pursued but missed her; the | 


IT can bear it no longer.” 

The man instantly seized and questioned her on 
the ineaning of these words, but as slie only trem- 
bled, blushed and wept, le foretbly led her back to 
her master who looked pleased at her return, and 
on what she had saut being repeated to him, merely 
laughed out. “I was too strict this morning, per- 
haps; silly wench, don't quarrel with thy second 
father.” 

What was this person's amaze when next morn- 
ing his wealthy neighbor ran to him, all affright 
with the tidings that his house had been robbed of 
gold and plate to a large amount, though no locks 
were broken, and his servant either murdered and 
concealed, or carried off alive, which seemed most 
likely, asevery thing that had belonged to her was 
missing, and no sound of contention had disturbed 
her master inthe night. The menaces slie had used, 
tempted their hearer at once to suspect her, though 
the loser did not. She must, it was supposed, have 
taken the road to ler native village. Officers of 
justice pursued that route, and, ov ertaking a wagon, 
whose driver looked alarmed at their appearance, 
insisted on searching it. ‘There indeed, they found 
nan female answering the description given them, 
hidden with her trunk, amid thestraw. Shedenited 
her name. but a sleathed knife was found about 
her, on whie') it was graven. 

‘P+ Well,” she cried, as if bewildered, *‘nolawean 
force my return to him.” 

Not heeding her they lified out ler box. 
heavy enough,” said one, significantly. 

“Is it?” she screamed tothe driver. This ap- 
peal caused them to arrest him also. Falling on 
his knees, he swore, by all the satots, that he only 
knew this girl as having Inred him, inthe next town, 
to come privately to a certain house, for herself 
and baggage; that le had gone, stolen in, moved 
the box from her chamber to his wagon, where by 
another bribeashe bad induced him to conceal her. 
The lid was forced; and at the bottom of her ward- 
robe sown into some articles of apparel were dis- 
covered a sum of money, and several articles of sil- 
ver, bearing the initials of Peter Gortz. 


‘“ Tis 


ee 


In positive distraction Caroline shrieked, «] re- 
fused to be his wife and told him I would leave him, 
Qh, he threatened to punish me ?”’ 

“You had threatened it too,” said one of her cap. 
tors, “and now of course, would fain criminate your 
accusc?7. 

‘Then, fam lost indeed!’ she cried, and Was 
conveyed tothe prison of the town she had just left, 
amid the execrations of its assembled mhabitants, 
who had never before heard of such a way as this 
for requiting an offer of marriage from a superior, 
tried immediately on her apprehension, 
Who could bear witness in her favor?) Who knew 
her character as well as Peter Gortz himself? He 
g his evidence with extreme reluctance, every 
thing tended to prove her guilty, she was con. 
demned te die without delay, yet the priest who 
attended her could gain no avowal of the theft; 
finding her so impenitent, he tried all the power of 
terror on her soul, with but the result of unnerving 
her for the awful fate she was to meet. I cannot 
grace my story with a word of praise ef her hero- 
ism. She begged for time, she supplicated the 
Virgin to interpose, and save her young days, she 
crovelled at the feet of her guards her shricks an| 
groans rung froin the very scaffold, she struggled 
with her executioner, till even he was half over. 
powered by her pleading beauty. At length her 
strength and reason failed, she became insensible. 
The fatal cord was adjusted, and the poor wretch 
left to hang for the usually appointed hour. 

Her body according to the sentence of the law, 


‘1 
Sone was 


gave 


was given for dissection. It fell to the lot of ari- 
sing anatomist, named Ebreson; who had it cor- 


veyed to the wanted scene of his scientific vigils, a 
large arched cellar, beneath his house, chosen for 
its coolness, yet its air was noisome, and its walls 
discolored; it was lighted from the ceiling by an 
antique lamp, whose rays fell on the instruments of 
his labors, and the still more terrific looking prepa- 
tions on which he lad toiled. 

The operator was accustomed to attire himself, 
for these experiments in a dark dress, which tight. 
ly fitted his gigantic figure, and left his lean arms 
bare. His fiery eyes, cadaverous and strong fea. 
tures, sct off by black locks which streamed over 
his shoulders must have rendered him a frightful 
picture. Before him on the table, Jay the body of 

Caroline, partially covered with a cloth often be- 
fore used for similar purposes, and here and there, 
_stained from the dead. Fbreson who had hitherte 
| been constrained to study from such revolting rem 
nants as his elders might leave of their church yard 
i spoils, was gratified in attaining an entire figure, 
recently deprived of life. He had not attended 
Caroline’s trial, though he had listened, with a sad 
shuddering interest, to the account of her early 
crimes and punishment. He commenced his ex 
amination. ‘The limbs were scarcely rigid; and 
when he bared the face, he observed the manner 
of her death had neither relaxed nor distorted "; 
for the first time was he aware of her identity with 
one he had seen walk the world in maiden pride 
‘oft had he felt inclined to ask the young thing § 
name. He knew it know—and half forgetting his 
/art, sighed forth, “]lad she but been as good a 
\she was fair, this is not a breast that! could lace 
irate.” 
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He turned away to make some preparation for | Caroline such intellect and virtue, that he married 
hishorrid work, when a heavy sigh, which seemed | her. The good curate settled with them, and they 
to bear upon its breath the word ‘“Mercy !” recalled | knew not what lad become of Gortz, save that he 
him to the side of Caroline; he seized her wrist, a | had leftthe theatre of his wickedness. One night 
feeble fluttering pulse, vibrated thrillingly to his | Frere Basil entered their abode, with a face of dis- 
touch. may, “Brother,” Ire said “Iam come from a sheck- 

She opened her eyes, gazed around her, saw the | ing sight, a death bed of a despairing sinner. I 
surgeon, and all his accompanying horrors. She | was Called in to administer the consolations of re- 
sprung from the board, and threw herself at his | ligion to an aged man who has not long resided 
feet; her own disarray aifected her not, the feelings | here! he will have no physician, though the pees 
of this world she believed had passed forever; but | ple about kim think ke cannot see another sun rise ; 
in the most earnest accents, she articulated, “I | yet poverty is not the sole cause of his reckless. 
know not whether [am inthe presence of God or | ness; he refused the last sacrament, calling him- 
adevil, but I am innocent.” i self unworthy of it; so [ hastened to secure chari- 

“Innocent!” repeated Ebreson, in his sepulchral | table aid.” 
voice, | «© Whatis this unliappy penitent’s name ?” asked 

“Yes,” she continued, wringing her hands, “in| the wife. 
pity, torture me not! or say this dismal place is but) *‘ Gortz, sister.” 
purgatory—that I did carry a knife about me, that, ‘Now all gentle saints be praised!” she cried, “No 
might putan end to my own life, rather than be nis; | questions, brother, our neighbor the notary must 
but of the crime for which [ suffered, he knows me | accompany us—pray heaven we are not too late!” 
guiltless; and thou terrible being! canst read inmy | This party accordingly hurried to the wretched 
soul that Ispeak truth. Oh! thou lock’st just; this abode of the dying man; as they entered his cham- 
will not lasteternally. Spare, save me! and I will | ber they heard him rave. 


. ’ . a 
worship thee !” | «Talk not to me of sealed confessions—the 


Such an appeal, in such circumstances, and | whole world gaped on her degredation—and I 
under such delusion, could not, for a moment Le | have wandered for twenty years, like the accursed 
doubted. Ebreson, in a transport of gratitude, | undying Israelite; still no rest from that thought. 
poured over that dear bruised throat, the vinegar | [can give ye nothing, mercenaries! if ye find any 
which he kept at hand, as a disinfector, weep-| gold, bury it at the gallows foot, or Jay it out in 
ing forth—* Be calin my child! and fear me not—! masses; but no! no hopes of pardon for thy mur- 
you are with a fellow creature, who believes, and | derer, innocent Lina!” 
will protect you. This earth, and the life so mira-| Caroline drew aside his curtain; at first he start- 
culously preserved, shall still be endeared to you.” ed without recognition, when she called him by 

Instantly screening her limbs from the chilly air, | name; believing that he beheld a spirit he cower 
he led her to his own room, and consigned her to ingly hid his face; but she, removing his hand 
bed, brought her food and wine while his servant | from his eyes, whispered, “Peter Gortz! take cour- 
slept, and would have left her to rest, but that her | age! I bring you peace and pardon. You are no 
state still bordered on delirium; so he sat all night | murderer. ‘The queen of heaven enabled her true 
like an elder brother beside her. Bat now what! servant wonderously to save me from death, and 
was tobe done? ‘To announce her existence to the | you from despair. Iam a happy wife and mother, 
world, cruelly as it had used her, and branded as | Yonder is my husband, come to serve you, ifhe can.” 
was her lowly name, might but provoke fresh per-| The moment Gertz was assured of her life he 
secutions; she had no power to prove the crimes | started up, and—retribute justice again! begged 
of Gortz; her new benefactor’s bare assertion of |for but one half hour's breath. “Some potent 
her innocence would not have impressed others | restorative,’ he cried, “my poor girl’s fame 
with a like conviction: for Ebreson was, as yet,an/ must be cleared, to all the world, and as much 
ebscure and needy man. ‘The only course left was ‘atonement made as wealth can do.” ‘The dranght 
to fly, call herself something else, and in a distant |was given—the notary was ready, to him Peter 
part of the country, live in retirement; but how | deposed that—believing Caroline thought herself 
could she gain a living, while wnable to mix with “entirely dependant, aud in his power, her rejection 
herkind?) Ebreson resolved never to abandon her, | of his suit, and threats of departure bad stung bink 
he could toil for them both. He could trust no ito vindictive madness. She told him she had 
one with his secret. Caroline, he thought, would packed up ready to set forth with the first light, and 
wo longer be exclusively his, if he shared the know- | insisted on leaving the house to seek a conveyance, 
ledge of her life with his dearest friend. He had ,telling him that she had lefther trunk open, he 
*ne brother in the place, a catholic priest. Lock-| might search it if he would, for she bad stolen noth- 
mg up his treasure, he stole out ere dawn, awaked ing. These brave words gave his hitherto indefi- 
this holy man, and borrowed all his money, by tell-| nite desire for revenge, a feasable shape; and, 
tag hin thatdebts and quarrels relative to the hasty | during her absence, fie had actually sown into her 
Marriage, forced him to change his name and resi-| raimeut the plate and money, which he concealed 
dence. The priest charging himself with forward-| at the bottom of her box, leaving it apparently just 
ing all goods, Ebreson then hired a swift convey- vas he found it; and when he returned, bidding het 
ace, bade Caroline array herself in his attire, | farewell with a semblance of relenting, ere he res 
Packed up his books, instruments, wardrobe, and tired for the night. Having made this statement 

. he formally consigned the whole of his long hoard- 
When his Servant rose, the curate was ready to! ed wealth to her, and sunk into a peace ful slumber, 
“count for anything. Ebreson found in his peor | from which he never awoke in this world, 
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Sep. 9th.—Behold us quietly settled in a pretty | 


My 


longing for years is gratified—I am far from cities, 


farm-house, on the boarders of a placid lake 


and inthe midst of profound retirement, and enjoy- 
ing all the delights summer inthe country can bring. 


Formerly, when my father’s business would al- | 


low of but a short visit to the country, and that 
confined to the sea-sliore or fashionable watering- 
places, have I sighed for some farm-house, or, 
hut in the forest, where [might indulge my passion 
for nature to my heart's full bent—I well remember 
the laugh of my parents when one day at dinner I 
aprostophised the vewatables and fruit, pitied their 
present change, and pictured the pleasant gardens 
and orchards where they grow. “Inthe country,” 
I would say, ‘Tecan be perfectly content, for there 
afl is peace and rational enjoyment.” 

ee My dear child, you should not look forward to 
aay particular spot or circumstance to form your 
i You know your favorite Burns says, it 
Believe 


happiness. 
' 


has its, ‘seat and centre m the breast’ 
riiter, the only method ts to be content 
with the situation, where 3 
placed, for if you look forward, you will do it all 
your life, as happiness will fly as you pursue.” 


My good papa, ] thought to nyse if is like all 


ine, my dau 


you may chance to be 


elderly persons, they exhaust every pleasure, and 
then tell us there is none left inthe world worth the 
seeking. That sanguine youth ts ever anticipating 
future joy, whose shadowy form eludes their grasp. 
“Ttis all very wellto say so,” satd I, but I know 
better. There are countless stores of felicity from 
which L mean to draw, notwithstanding the sage 
Warnings of the elders. Any one possessing in- 
tellect and heart cannot fail to be happy foes 

Alas, Lam not an elderly person, and even now 


Here Is 


one dear wish of my heart gratified, and am Ihap- 


I see how futile was all that reasoning. 


py! \las no, my heart and my intellects make 
my unhappiness, had I neither I might still hope 
for peace. 


10th.— The house in which we beard isa Datch 


cottage, built many years, »go by an ancestor of 


the present possessor Myndert Von Veghton, who 
came from the Dutch settlements, on the Mohawk. 
In front, the 
painted 


root is shelving; the mansion is 
red, edged with yellow. The fences, 


barns and outhouse are all glowing with the same | 


tasteful hue, so thatit fashes out of the surround: 
ing green, like a glorious garden of tulips or poin- 


eys. Mes. Von Veghton isa merry lithe woman 


who talks and snutis and smokes through every | 


She has two daughters, 
one rather coalse looking, but active and good- 
hearted, the other, Alida, is as graceful, and deli- 
eate as if she had been brought up in city idleness, 


thing she may be about. 


metead of spending her days as she does, in ba-' 





king, and sweeping, and all ether homely duties, 
The son, Herman, rises with the dawn, works hard 
all day, and after returning at night, instead of fol- 
lowing his father’s fashion ef plunging immediate. 
ly into bed, joins his sister Alida in reading for se- 
veral hours. He has thus stored his usind with 
knowledge, which will be of infinite use to him 
during his course through life, 


16th.—A chilly evening forbad the pleasures of 
the piazza, and we assembled around a table in the 
parlor. This is a neat furnished room, only open 
on state occasions, but since they have been pre- 
vailed upon totake us as boarders, is appropriated 
to our use. The silence, and ennui in our room 
formed quite a contrast to the merriment which was 
going onat the other end of the house. Juliathrew 
down her book with a yawn. 


‘«« Now I could take a good nap, in this old rock- 
ing chair where it not for the noise going en inthe 
kitchen. What, in the name of heaven can they 
be about—giggling all the tine ?” 


“There is an apple frolic. They are all assem 
bled pealing and cutting apples to dry.” 


“Do let us go and look on. It is better than 
stupifying here,” 

I closed my book and followed her. Serenade- 
clined accompanying us, but sat immersed in a re- 
ligious book, a series of reading in which she 
spends all her time. The kitchen is a low building 
attached to one end of the house. We opened the 
door. In the centre of the room was placed a long 
table, around which were assembled the whole fe 
mily, workman and negroes. Herman was stand: 
ing with alittle machine before him with which he 
pared his apples, and afterwards threw around to 
the others who cut and coved them. The room 
rang with the haw! haw’s! of the Dutch negroes, 
who could not contain themselves at the wit of 
Massa Herman, and Missee Olida. As soon as We 


| were perceived we were warmly welcomed, and 


seats presented. Mine was next the hired laborer, 
who handed mea knife and a pealed apple tocore. 
Julia seated herself next Mr. Von Veghton, who 
was inone corner of the ample chimney, his stock 
ned feet to the fire, whieh the cool evening ret 
dered necessary, his hands crossed, and his pip? 
emitting volumes of smoke. In the opposite ce 
ner, his help-mate, was knitting talking and sm@ 
king by turns. Just then the dog was heard bark- 
ing violently. 

«“ Gertrude,” said Julia, “ leok out the windo®, 
there isa gentleman coming. He may be one 
our Saratoga or Ballston acquaintances.” __ 

I looked through the glass, and perceived 10 the 


| bright moohlight, a gentleman alight from a wage? 


and open the gate. 
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«Let us goin the parlor—he must certainly be | many of the dashing and reckless in modish life, 
coming to visit us.” and tew of the staid sober citizens. ‘Too many of 
“Hush! he is here.”’ these are apt to look with contempt on the style of 


The latch clicked, and to our surprise the elegant | living in the country, and esteemed persons accor- 
Rosevil entered, I expected to see him fly to Julia, ding to their rank and fashion in society. Mr. Von 
when to my astonishment he advanced to the table Veghton, feeling himself not a whit inferior to 
with,--"* Ah Herman—cousin Alida—how are you | these persons, in wealth, worth, or antiquity of fa- 
all?” mily, was not disposed to permit them to assume 

«Here’s cousin Hans,” echoed from the girls, superiority over him. Like many of us he had 
and all arose to exchange greetings with him. ‘The fallen into opposite extremes, and stoutly asserted 
blacks grinned with pleasure and extended their , that everybody and everything where on a higher 
hands to their favorite Massa Hans. | scale in the country than in the city. 

Headvanced to the fire—“ Uncle, howare you.” | 17th.—A warm sunny day drove us all out of 

“Ah Hans Von Rosevil my boy, how are you— doors this morning. Rosevil and Julia went to 
sit down.” take a drive. Serena at her usual post, reading on 

The eye of Rosevil fell on Julia—he started, and | the back porch under the shade of honeysuckles 
by the shade which passed his brow, and the | and clematis, whilst lescaped to wander atmy will. 
glance he threw around, I was sorry to see he was | Alone in the woods! How pleasant to sit on a 
mortified at the relationship he had revealed. ‘fallen tree, and gaze upon the long vista’s, like 

“ How odd,” he said, “I should have found you ‘Cathedral isles, across which an occasional streak 
here. How all the beaux at Congress Hall will of sunshine reveals the shades beyond. How so- 
envy me, as they have been au desespoir, ever since | ]emn is the deep stillness, only varied by the gen- 
your sudden fight. As to your Indian chief, Miss | tle rustling of the summer breeze, as it waves aside 
Danforth, he was the picture of misery. He the foliage above, and gives us bright glimpses of 
roamed restlessly around the town like an unquiet | the heavens over us. How vast the variety of pale 
spirit hovering over the haunts of former joys. It and delicate plants springing up beneath my feet— 
was cruel in you to leave him without any clue to | lovely creations which bloom and die unknown 
your retreat ;’’ and in a low voice to Julia, “how | ungladdened by the sun’s light. Like cloistered 
cruel in you to leave me thus.” ‘nuns they repose, solemn and fair, whom the 

She blushed, and to avoid the subject, asked af-| world never gazes on. But oh, ye noble trees! 
ter Mr. Greenville. | of all earth’s varied beauties, ye touch my 

“Ido not know where he is, he disappeared soon | soul the most. How I do love to gaze far up 
after you did.” among the gothic arches of the monastic elm, or 

“Where did you come from last, Hans?” asked mark the starry leaved maple, or repose my eye 
his uncle. on the dark ever-green—the tasselled basswood— 

“Tleft Saratoga soon after dinner, and amon my (the glossy chesnut—while far above them towers, 
way to my mother’s, and could not pass here with- | the lone and blasted pine, fitemblem of that lordly 





outa call.” ‘race, which once hunted beneath its shades. How 
“That is right my lad; your mother is well, as | refreshing to the soul is it to be alone and meditate. 
Norche your cousin was there yesterday.” Here, in the depth of this silent forest, where no 


Iwas much surprised that the elegant Rosevil, | earthly eye gazes on me, I can give vent to those 
the greatest beau in town, and his accomplished | feelings which have been burning into my heart’s 
ister, had emerged from this obscurity. His pa-|core. How cruel thus remorselessly to lacerate 
rents were plain farmers, and lived a few miles | the heart of one so noble and so loving. What is 
heyond us. there worth living for in this world of chance and 

“Pray where is cousin Cornelia now?” asked | change, if it be notaffection. Oh the value of one 
Norche. ‘loving heart! It is worth countless mines of gold, 

“She is at the springs still, but will make a visit and yet that precious jewel, I have recklessly 
home ere she gues to town for the winter.” thrown from me, Oh! Greenville—should we but 

“To town!” said Mr. Von Veghton peevishly. | once more meet, it would be ne'er to sever. A 
“Why cannot she content herself in the country. | rustling in the trees aroused me from my gloomy 

people in the city, are a vain conceited set, |reverie, and raising my eyes, there, as if my 
tnd will only teach her bad ways. Heaven only | thoughts had conjured him before me, Tayadanaga 
knows how half of them live; there is scarcely | appeared slowly walking up one of the alleys. 
oe of those who came dashing and splashing up | He saw me not but gazed gloomily on the ground, 

that can pay their debts, while in the country | his whole appearance bespeaking deep dejection ¢ 
We are honest hearty laborers, none idle, all en- he raised his eyes, and as he perceived me a deadly 
fged in agriculture or manufactures.” _paleness came over him, and covering his face 

“Dear me uncle, do you think there is no one | with his hand he turned to go, but with an impetu- 
*eupied in the city. I assure you money cannot | ous motion he rushed forward. 
be picked up in the street.” “Miss Danforth,” he said, “ pardon my inttu- 
“You spend it as fast as you get it.” sion; do not imagine I have come to haunt your 

vil smiled, and endeavored to turn the con- | steps, and persecute you with my sorrows. No no, 
Yersation, as he saw his uncle was on his favorite indeed I did not know you were here, but wae 
pic, the superiority of country over city life.| wandering the country as is my wént, and acer 
Mr. Von Veghton had been rather unfortunate in | dent has led me hither. I go never to trouble you 

Specimens of the citizens, as, living near a/| more.” 
ftshionable watering-place, he was liable to see| +‘ Why should you go Tayadanaga?” 
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He started; and as he gazed on my smiling, 
blushing countenance, a deep flush spread over 
his. He shook his head. « Alas I have seen those 
siniles befure—they awakened hopes which were 
crus‘ed as soon as raised.” 

I held out my hand; “ Believe me Greenville, 
these smiles come from a heart that can never de- 
ceive you,” 

Poor, dear creature, how happy he was when he 
found I was in earnest: he has retracted his opin- 
ion that there is nothing worth living for, and has 
made the usual vow of existing for me alone. The 
hours flew rapidly over us, as we sat on the fallen 
tree, and we were only aroused by the sound of 
the conch, calling the family to dinner. When we 


entered, all were seated at table, including the | 


hired girl and workmen; the colored girl waited 
on table. 

‘Walk in Miss Gertrude, come bring your beau, 
we have room enough. Sit by sir,” said Mr. Von 
Veghton, and we were placed at the ample board. 

‘*We have no dainties here, only good solid 
food. You should come inthe winter, in killing: 
time, that is the time we live.” 

Greenville gracefully accepted all that was of- 
fered, and his plate was soon piled with fried 
ham and eggs, green corn, squash, suckatash, et- 
@@teras, while the glass was filled with vinegar’d 


molasses, a favorite beverage in that part of the | 


country. 

“ Norche,” said our host to his wife, “ you have 
often heard me talk of the troubles inthis country 
when I was young, and remember I mentioned an 
Indian, who was called the white man’s friend. 
Young asI was, I recollect Skenando well, and this 
gentleman resembles him very much. If he had not 
on our dress, I should have taken him for an Indian.” 

‘“Dearme! Mr. Von Veghton,” said Jerusha, the 
handmaid who had sat open-mouthed listening to 
him, ‘‘ have you ever seen the injins ?” 

“ To be sure I have, and can tell you many a 
story about them.” 

Greenville started from his chair, but I laid my 
hand imploringly on his arm, and he reseated him- 
self, while all was too much engrossed with Mr. 
Von Veghton to heed his movements. 

“ T well remember the bloody days of Wyoming, 
and, when all the country was truly a howling 
wilderness, for ruthless savages, were roaring and 
hooting all over it, seeking whom they might de- 
vour, and where Saratoga and Ballston stand was 
a dense forest.” 

* Dotell,” ejaculated Hezekiah, the hired man. 

“ We lived many miles from this, and a band of 
savages who had been at the burning of Schoharie 
came past our home, killed my mother, robbed and 
burned our house, and carried father and I off. 
They dragged us past this very spot which was 
then a waste. Although we sit so peaceable here 
now, yet all those field which are waving with corn 
and oats, were filled with bands of Indians and 
English. Past this very pigstye, were we dragged 
with many others, and up to Lake Desolation on the 
Kayaderos mountains, where we were rescued by 
a party of our neighbors and troops from Al- 
bany.” 

“Gracious me!"" Only think! burst from all. 
“ How do the critters look.” 


——— 


| «They are not very black, something like , 
mulatto; but theireyes,no one can deseribe~g, 
jet black, so fiery. St. Nicholas defend me!” cried 
| the old man starting back. 
| We followed his fixed gaze, and beheld the eyes 
of the graceful Greenville glaring on him, with the 
same fiery, ferocious expression he had described, 
| In another moment, Tayadanaga was boundj 
over the door-yard, and had gained the woods, 
How [ longed to follow and sooth his excited feel. 
ings. 
*¢ What a singular young man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Von Veghton, breathing more free; “TI could 
| have sworn one of those savages was before me, 
| He certainly must have Indian blood in his veins.” 
Rosevil saw my emotion, and by way of leadin 
him from the subject; asked him, “If he had ever 
seen Sir William Johnson’s band, called Johnson's 
| Greens.” 
| ‘‘No, but [ have seen my father grit his teeth 
| with rage when speaking of the traitors. I have 
| heard him say, how wrathful he felt, when in fight- 
ing them he has seen some of his old friends and 
neighbors. Those were troublesome times. They 
|ploughed the fields armed ; and schoolmasters at 
|the same time hearing their scholars their lessons, 
the youngest being obliged to work in return for 
such instructions.” 
18th.—* So,” said Julia, ‘« I hear from Serena you 
-have repented of your coldness to your Indian 
chief, and have concluded to take pity on him.” 
“Yes, his fate and mine will now be inse- 
_perable; I hope my mother will not object.” 
| «Youdo right to marry him, as he is worthy of 
you. Heigh ho! I wish I had a swain to flirt with.” 
| “thought you had found one in Rosevil.” 
| «Qh, when it comes to sighs, and asking pa's 
consent, it is too serious for amusement.” 
| «Then it has come to that?” 
| «Why yes,—I may as well out with it. I have 
| written this morning to uncle regarding the affair.” 
“LT really wish you joy Julia, of your choice; he 
seems to be a worthy young man, and I hope you 
| will be happy.” 
| 2ist—Serena’s health is visibly improving— 
|The weight of suspense which pressed her down, 
is removed. She sees her situation before her, and 
has fortitude and religion to bear it firmly. She 
looks for her support in her bible; and calmness, 
and serenity are fast taking place of tumult and 
‘emotion. 
22nd.—We had a party here to-day in honor of 
us. At three o’clock the company began to assem 
ble. They were from the Dutch and Yankee ft 
‘milies settled in the neighborhood. Among the 
rest, were the Rosevil family,—plain country pee 
ple. Each lady brought her bag or basket, 
which was her sowing or knitting. The best parlor 
was dusted, and decorated with pots of chrysa™ 
\themum, marigolds, and bachellor buttons. Every 
-rocking-chair or arm-chair, was brought in for the 
| old people, who sat together, knitting or talking of 
their household affairs, while the young folks 
_strolledtothe piazza or garden. About four o'clock, 
waiters of melons and other fruit were brought i" 
which served to pass the time until five, when ¥° 
were all called totea. Ina back room was pl 
along table, covered with the whitest table clothes 
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the manufacture of the hostess, and served with They joyfully consented, and were soon assisted 
hot wafles, cakes, pies, cheese, and various sauces, | from their carriage. They were seated in the cool- 


as they designated sweetmeats. 

“ Neighbor Von Geson,” said Mr. Von Veghliton, | 
taking up a silver butter knife, ‘do you choose to) 
uke butter with this new-fangled invention, my | 
wife has got from York, or in our good old fashion- | 
ed way, with your own knife ?” 

“As I am young and fashionable myself, I will 
just take the new one.” ‘This reply from the plain | 
old farmer, made all the young folks titter. 

“Jtis odd,” said Mr. Mather, “that all you of| 
Dutch descent, are so averse to new fashions; | 
now lam a Yankee you know, and we are always | 
seeking out new inventions.” 

« Yes, you Yankees can never be quiet,” grum-| 
bled Mr. Von Geson. “ We were contented enough | 
here in former days, with the things our fathers | 
leftus, but as soon as you Yankees come in, there 
isnoend to novelties. Then come railroads, and 
canals, which bring us nearer to the cities, and our 
daughters and wives, are never contented without 
city finery, and city notions.” 

“Come, come, neighbor,” said our host, “ there | 
tre many good points about the Yankees, although | 
they do laugh at our customs. They, however, | 
carry this too far, when they ridicule our old fami- | 
les. In vain It talk of my ancestors, for we were | 
descended from one of the first families which came 
from Holland, you know, neighbor.” 

“Ours was before yours, I think,” said Mr. Von 
Gieson.” 

“Nay, neighbor, ours was certainly the first; | 
but when [ tell them of it, they ask me what good | 
that will do, and how much money I can make out | 
of it!” 

“Really,—too bad,” laughed Mr. Mather. 

“Indeed itis. We have always had a Volkert, | 
anda Myndert, alternately in our family for many | 
years.” 

“Where is your son Volkert, now?” asked} 
Rosevil.” 

“We have not heard from him for several 
years, and J do not know if the poor boy be alive | 
or dead.” 

Mrs. Von Veghton began to take snuff to repress | 
her emotion, and a tear stood in his father’s eye. 
“The poor Jad was so anxiousto be asailor we) 
could not keep him at home; but I fear he has had | 
oo much of the sea by thistime. It is so many | 
years since he left, that I think he must be greatly | 
altered, and I doubt if we should know him now.” | 

“T[should,” exclaimed his wife ; ‘a mother can | 
never be deceived, but would recognise her son 
through every disguise or alteration.” 

Tea over, the old people adjourned to the piazza, | 
0 smoke their pipes, while the young folks ram-_ 
bled at their will. Iwas preparing to steal off to| 
my retreat in the woods, where I knew I should | 
ind Greenville, when my attention was attracted to | 
& Wagon coming up the road. Init, was a man, | 
woman, and child. They drove up to the gate, and 
the man, asked some who stood near, for a cup of | 
milk, as the child was fatigued with travelling and | 
quite unwell. They retreated to the house with 
lacrity to comply with his request, when Mrs. 
Von Veghton suggested a cup of tea would be bet- 
“r, and sent to invite them to come in and rest. 














| folks, massa 7?” . 


ye five doliars, too.’ 


desire it, [marry you like white folks, for five dol- 
| lars.” 


| made one, the Magistrate asked for his fee. 


no kiss the bride ! 


i ee 


est seats on the piazza, and melons and other fruit 
brought while tea was preparing. 

“ You have a fine place here,” said the stranger, 
gazing around. “What charming woods—what 
pleasant fields and comfortable house. In all my 
wanderings I have never seen so lovely a spot. 
How I should like toend my days here. Would 
not you Jane ?”’ 

But his wiie had leaned her cheek on the child’s 
head, and the tears were pouring down its glossy 
curls, while the little creature gazed inquiringly, 
and troubled at his father. Just then, Mrs. Von 
Veghton entered with a bow! of milk. The stran- 
ger snatched it from her eagerly. 

“ Here, drink, Jane—your are tired with your 
long ride—cheer up my girl, you are almost at the 
end of your journey.” 

Her agitation seemed to communicate itself to 
him, for turning from her, he walked up and down 
the piazza hastily, as if to conceal his emotion, 
while silence came over all, as they sat watching 
that strange pair. Suddenly, as he passed Mrs. 
Von Veghton in his walk, he threw his arm around 
her.— 

“ Rot it, mother, don’t you know your own son?” 
With a loud scream she sank in a chair, and gazed 
wildly onhim. ‘Yes, your son; and here is your 
daughter,”’—he exclaimed, putting his wife in her 
arms.”— And here, father, is your grandson; I 
have heaps of children, and lots of money, and 
have come to cast anchor among you, hurrah!” 

He almost suflocated his parents with embraces, 
danced and sung, and then, to relieve his feelings, 
ran down to the gate, gprang into the wagen, and 
drove his horse violently to the barn, followed by | 
the grinning negroes, anxious to see Massa Volk, 
again. 

( To be continued. ) : 





Negro Wit. 
“How much ye charge, Massa Magistrate, to “| 
marry ine and Miss Dinah ?” . 
“Why, Clem, I'll marry you for two dollars.” 
“Two dollars—what ye charge to marry white 


“ We generally charge them five dollars, Clem.” 
* Well, ye marry us like white folks, and'll give 


’ 


“ Why, Clem, that’s a curious notion, butas you 


The ceremony being over and Clem and Dinah 


“Oh no massa, ye nocome to de greement—ye 
”? 

«“ Get out of my office you black rascal.” 

And so Clem got married for nothing. 


AS 


Love of Praise. 
Tue love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less—and glows in every heart ; 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure, 
Nor ends with life, but nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flutters on cur tombs, 
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CHAPTER Xv. 

Leige, May 30.—low very strange meetings are 
sometimes! Lrecollect once, when sitting at a table 
d@’ Hoteat Zurich, being accosted by a lady next to 
me, and accused of having forgottonher. [looked 
with all my eyes, but could not discover that I had 
ever seenher before. At last, after allowing me to 
puzzle for some tine, she said, “ Sir, you and Imet 
’s house in 





at dinner four years ago, at Mrs. K 
Demarara.” It was but who 
have thought of running his memory over to South 
America, to a cursed alluvial deposit, hatching 
monthly broods of alligators, and surrounded by 
naked slaves, whilst out of the window before him 
his eyes rested upon the snow-covered mountains 


very true, would 


William Tell and liberty. This morning I fell in 
with an acquaintance whomT had not seen for 
years, and him also I did not recollect. I am very 
unfortunate in that respect, and | am afraid that I 
have very often given offence without intending it; 
but so imperfect is my memory of faces, that Ihave 
danced witha lady in the evening, and the nextday 
have not known her because she was in a bonnet 
and morning dress. Sometimes the shifts that I 
am put to are quite ludicrous, asking all manner of 
questions, and answering those puttome atrandom, 
to find out some clue as to who my very intimate 
friend may be. They ought not to be angry at my 
forgetting their names, for sometimes for a few 
minutes Ihave actually forgotten my own. It does, 
then all of a sudden [recollect every thing connect- 
ed with the party. Iremember one day as I was 
passing Whitehall, somebody came up, wrung my 
hand with apparent delight, and professed himself 
delighted to see me. I could do no other than say 
the same, but who he was, and where I had seen 
him before, was a mystery. ‘Iam married since 
we parted,” said he, “ and have a fine little boy.” I 
congratulated him with all my heart. ‘ You must 
' Mary.” 

“ Nothing would g-ve me more pleasure ;” butif 
he had only called his wife Mrs. So-and-so, | 
should have had a cluc. ‘Let me sce,” said [, | 
“ where was it we parted ?” 

“Don't you recollect?” said he. 
of Good Hope.” 

But I was still mystified, and after putting several 
leading questions, | found myself quite as much in | 
the darkasever. At last Lasked him for his card, 
that I might call upon him. He had not one in his 
pocket. I pulled out my tablets, and he took out 
the pencil, and wrote down his address; but that | 
; was of no use to me. 

Stop,” my good fellow, I have so many ad- 
dresses down there, that I shall be making some | 
mistake; put your name down above it.” 

He did s, and when I saw the name every 


“At the Cape | 


Oo F 


of Switzerland, and he breathed the pure air of 


however, only require one clue to be given me, and | 


come and see me, and I will introduce you to 
every respect she was very correct. 


_she was invited, did not return till half-past twe™ 


——— eee 
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‘thing came fast like a torrent into my recolleetion: 

we had been very intimate, and he was fully jus. 
tified in showing so much warmth. I could then 
talk to him aboutold scenes, and old acquaintances, 
sol took his arm, and went forthwith to be intro. 
duced to his Mary. The knowledge of this up. 
fortunate failing makes me peculiarly careful not 
to avoid a person who appears to know me, and 
one day a very absurd scene took place. I was 
standing on some door steps close to the Admiral. 
ty, waiting for a friend, and there was another gen- 
tleman standing close to me, on the pavement. A 
third party came up, extended his hand, and I im- 
mediately took it, and shook it warmly—although 
who my friend was I was as usual very much puz- 
zled to find out. Now it so happened, that the hand 
which I had taken was extended to the gentleman 
standing by me, and not to me; and the party 
whose hand I was squeezing looked me in the face 
and laughed. I did the same, and he then gave his 
hand to the right party, and walked off. As, how. 
ever, we had said “ How d'ye do?” we had the 
politeness to say, ‘Good bye,” both taking off our 
hats on the broad grin. 

I was observing, that I here met with a person 
whom I could not recollect, and, as usual, 1 con 
tinued to talk with him, trusting to my good fortune 
for the clue. Atlast it was given me. ‘ Do you 
recollect the little doctor and his wife, at Banga- 
lore?” I did, and immediately recollected him— 
As the story of the doctor and his wife has often 
made me laugh, and as I consider it one of the best 
specimens of tit for tat, I will narrate it to my read- 
ers. 

A certain little army surgeon, who was stationed 
at Bangalore, had selected a very pretty girl out of 


‘an invoice of young ladies, who had been freighted 


out on speculation. She was very fond of gaiety 
and amusement, and, after her marriage, appea 

to be much fonder of passing away the nightata 
ball, than in the arms of her little older doctor— 
Nevertheless, although she kept late hours, ™ 
The doctor, 
who was a quiet, sober man, and careful of his 
health, preferred going to bed early, and rising be 
fore the sun, to inhale the cool breeze of the mort 


ing. And as the lady seldom came home till past 


midnight, he was not very well pleased at being 
disturbed by her late hours. At last his patience 
was wearied out, and he told her plainly, that if 
she stayed out later than twelve o'clock, he w# 
resolved not to give her admittance. At this his 
young wife, who like all pretty women, imag! 

that he never would presume to do any such thing 
laughed heartily, and from the next ball to whieh 








the morning. As soon as she arrived the palanqu® 
bearers knocked for admittance, but the doct 
true to his word, put his head out of the window 
and very ungallantly told his wife she might fr 
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main all night. The lady coaxed, entreated, expos- 
tulated, and threatened, but it was all in vain. At 
jast she screamed, and appeared to be frantic, de- 
claring that if not immediately admitted, she would | 
throw herself into the well, which was in the com- 
pound, not fifty yards from the bungalow. ‘The 
doctor begged that she would do so, if that gave 
her any pleasure, and then retired from the win- 
dow. His wife ordered the bearers to take her 
on her palanquin to the well; she got out, and gave 
her directions, and then slipped away up to the 
bungalow, and stationed herself close to the door, 
against the wall. The bearers, in obedience to 
her directions, commenced crying out, as if expos- 
talating with their mistress, and then detaching a 
large and heavy stone, two of them plunged it into 
the water, afier which they all set up a how! of Ja- 
mentation. Now the little doctor, notwithstand- 
ing all his firmness and nonchalance, was not quite 
atease when he heard his wife express her deter- 
mination. He knew her to be very entetee, and he 
remained on the watch. He heard the heavy | 
plange, followed up by the shricks of the palan- 

yuin bearers. “Good God,” cried he, “is it —t 
sible?” and he darted out in his shirt to where they 

were all standing by the well. As soon as he had 
passed, his wife hastened in doors, locked, and 
made all fast, and shortly afterwards appeared at 
the window ftom which her husband had addressed 
her. The doctor discovered the ruse when it was 
loo late. It was now his turn to expostulate, but 
how could he “hope for mercy, rendering none ?”’ 
The lady was laconic and decided. «At least, 
then, throw me my cloths,” said the doctor. “ Not 
even your slippers, to protect you from the scor- 
pions and centipedes,” replied the lady, shutting | 
the “jalousie.” At day-light, when the officers | 
Were riding their Arabians, they discovered the | 
poor little doctor pacing the verandah up and down 

in the chill of the morning, with nothing but his 

shirt to protect him. ‘Thus were the tables tarred, | 
bot whether this ruse of the well ended well, 

whether the lady reformed, or the doctor conform. 

ed, [have never since heard. 








CHAPTER XVI. 
Liege, June 2.—'The academy or college establisti- | 
edat Liege in 1817 is very creditable to the Liegois. | 
Much has been done in fifteen years: the philoso- 
phical apparatus, collections of minerals aud natu- 
ral history, are all excellant for instruction, al-| 
though the minerals are not very valuable, The | 
fossils found in the Ardennes are very interesting, | 
and ought to he a mine of wealth to the Liegois, as | 
by exchanging them they might soon have a val- | 


| 
| 
; 


ed to other institutions abroad. Science is not com 
fined to country or people; like nature, it should be 
universal. 

To the college is annexed a botanical garden.— 
There is nothing I dislike more than a botanical 
garden. I acknowledge the advantages, perhaps 
the necessity of them; but they always appear to 
me asif there was disarrangement instead of ar- 
rangement. What may be called order and clas- 
sification appears to me to be disorder and confu- 
sion. It may be very well to class plants and tress 
for study, but certainly their families, although 
joined by man, were never intended to be united 
by God. Such a mixture in one partition, of trees, 
and shrubs, and creeping plants, all of which you 
are gravely told are of one family. I never will 
believe it: it is unnatural. 1 can see order and ar- 
rangement when | look at the majestic forest-trees 
throwing about their wild branches, and defying 
the winds of heaven, while they afford shelter to 
the shrubs beneath, which in their turn protect and 
shelter the violets that perfuine allaround. This is 
beautiful and natural—it is harmony; butin a bos 
lanic.! garden every thing is outofits place. The 
Seripture says, ‘Those whom God hath joined let 
uo man put asunder; now we may add, those 
whom God hath sundered, let no man presume to 
join, I felt as Llooked atthe botanical garden as if 
it were presumptuous and almost wicked, and as it 
was on the banke of the Meuse, I sat down on the 
wall and recovered myself by looking at the flows 
ing river, and thinking about utility and futility, 
“and all that sort of thing and every thing else in 
the world,” as poor Matthews used to say,—and 
there I sat for an hour, until my thoughts revolved 
on the propriety of going back and eating my din 
ner,—as Mrs. ‘Trollope used to do when she was in 
Belgium. 

As I was walking about in the evening, I pers 
ceived a dirty little alley illuminated with chande- 
hers and wax candles, There must be a ball 
thought I, or some gaiety going on: let us inquire. 
« No, sir,” replied a nan to whom I put the ques» 
tion, * its nota ball—it is a Monsieur who has pre- 
sented toan image of the Virgin Mary which is up 
that court, a peticoat which, they say, is worth one 
thousand five hundred francs, and this lighting up 
is in honor of her putting iton.” The race of fools 
is not extinet, thought I. I wonder whether, like 
King Ferdinand, he worked it himself. Belgium 
is certainly at present the stronghold of supersti+ 
tion. 

CHAPTER XVI 


June, 3.—Went to Harquet’s manufactory of 









wable collection. Itis a pity that the various mu-!| arms, and was much amused. ‘They export all 
feums of Europe do not print catalogues, not of| over the world, and the varieties they make up for 
their own collections only, but also of the duplicates | the different markets are astonishing. They were 
which they can part with, so that they may be ciwr-/ then very busy cotnpleting an order for several 
culated, not only among the national collections thousand muskets for the Belgian troops, which 

talso among private cabinets ; by so doing they | load at the breech and fire off without locks or 
Would all become more perfect. It isa well known | priming. They showed me a fowling-piece on the 
fact, that more duplicates have been allowed to | same principle, which they fired off under water. 
Perish in the cellars of the British Museum than | But the low prices of the arms astonished me.— 
Would have furnished all the cabinets in Europe.—/ There were a large quantity of very long fowlings 

may be replied, that other cabinets had nothing pieces with the maker's name at Constantinople, for 
offer in exchange; but that is only a surmise; | the Turkish gentlemen, at thirty francs each: a 
tad if they had not, they should have been present- | common musket was fourteen francs. I perceived 
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in a corner a large number of muskets, of infansous | ent we are in an unhealthy state, and chiefly ar. 
workmanship, and with locks resembling those | sing from the unlimited use of machinery. Let ys 
awkward attempts made two hundred years back. | lose that advantage, and if not richer, at all events 
I asked what they were for. It was for the South we shall be much happier. We are now suffering 
American market, and made to order, for the people under a plethora of capital atthe same time that we 
there would use no others: any improvement was | are oppressed with debt. As for Mr. Cockerell, it 
eschewed by them. I presume they have borrow- | may be very well to cry out about patrietism, but 
ed one of the Spanish muskets brought over by the question is, would not every other man have 
Pizarro as a model, but, at all events, they were |done the same? Had he not a right to bring his 
very cheap, only eight franes each. God help us, | talentsto the best market? and before he is aceused 
of having had no regard for his country, it may first 


how cheaply men cau be killed now-a-days! z 
be fairly asked, what had his country done for him! 


It is very seldom that you now meet with a name 
beginning with an X, but one caught my eye as I 
was walking through the streets here. Urban 
Xhenemont, Negociant. 1 perceive there are still 
some to be found in Greece; the only one IL know 
of in England is that of Sir Morris Ximenes, who, 
I presume, clainys descent fromthe celebrated car- 
dinal. The mention of that name reminds me of 
the songs of the improvisatore, Theodore Hooke, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Spa, June 10th—Here we are, and for a time a 
rest. Rest! no, the wheels of the earriage may 
rest, even the body fora time may rest, but the 
mind will net. We carry our restlessness with us 
wherever we go. Like a steam-engine, the mind 
works, and works, and works, sometimes, indeed, 
with Jess rapidity ef motion, but still it goes on, 
goes on in its ever continued labor; waking or 
sleeping, no repose; until the body, which is the 
mechanical part of the engine, is worn out by con 
: ; stant friction, or the steam of the mind is exhaust. 
will be more than one who caninformthem. Few , ‘ 

ed. And people tell you, and believe that there is 
possess this talent. In ltaly itis more common, ‘ 
. rest in the grave. How can that be? The soul 
because the Ttalian language admits the ryhme)}.. : - ; 

: = . ~  . 13s Immortal, and cannot exist without conscious. 
with so much facility, but a good improvisatore ts s ; : 

5 ness. If not conscious, it does not exist, and if 
conscivus, it must work on, even beyond the grave, 
and forever. To assert that there is rest in the 
grave, is denying the immortality of the soul. 


and his address in finding a rhyme for such an awk- 
ward name as Ximenes. I shall not repeat it here, 
as most people know it, and those whodo not have 
only toask when company are present, anu there 


Fare even in that country. 
About four miles from Liege is the celebrated 
manufactory of Seraing, belonging to Messrs. 


Cockereli. is beautifully situated on the banks : . 
ees ng at ts beautifu hy ** | And whata contemptible, base slave the body iste 
of the Meuse, and was formerly the summer 


2 = ig the soul! IL was goimg to say, that he could not 
palace of the Prince Archbishop. But itis not) B0Ins Yr 


: leall his soul his own, but that would be Cata- 
only here that you observe these symptoms of the | ; ; 

, . : chresis, and I hate and abominate a cat, and every 
| thing which begins with cat. It is singular that 


and the major portion of the manufacturers have | 
ee | they are all unpleasant, or unlucky, or unsafe ; for 
the arms of princes or nobles emblazoned over the : 


facade, while the interiors which once were the | instance— 
g { e, , c e n , ‘ ‘s . an 4) , , ‘ . 
,Cat-ucombs remind you of death, funerals, and 


abode of refinement and luxury, are now tenanted | 





times—all over France you will perceive the same, 


: . a) mummies. 
by artisans and appropriated to utility. ‘The utili-| ,, 
i a cl a Cat-alogue * » sale of effects, some 
farian system was however more fully exemplified | chet ET selldeh 
$ . . ° ey ® ae 100 BY e 
before the Belgian revolution, for Willtam of Nas-|.. ! P : ” 
hal . ' | Cat-aplasm a », a boil poulticed. 
sau was, in facta partner of Mr. Cockerell. I pre-| ¢, h 
; - : ste i | Cat-aract “ » sore eyes, Sam Patch, 
sume his portion of the capital was furnished out A 
etl y f indust th whieh tt ita and devastation. 
2) 1@ million of industry with which tree nation was ‘ ‘ 
y | Cat-arth +. » head stuffed, running 


taxed. Mr Cockerell, the father, whois now dead, | 


of the glands. 





came over from England before the peace, bringing | pen ee equally unvleasaate 
with him either the machinery for spinning cotton . us tk i arnt pole : ffi 

Si anal iid in cthcieieh We" na aigidainaa is youth and marriage. 
or the Knowledge necess wy orits construction, so Cat evrorical arcument which 1s 
jealously guarded by our manufacturers Ile es- : a te aha los ” a . 

: detestable. 

tablished himself at Liege and soon gained patrons. Consiveliinns beasts who foul m- 
° = . ,at-crp é Ps. y 

The firm has now three or tour manufactories at) = . Sd ¥ 

° . ; | e. 
Liege besides the one at Seraing. Large as was : : 
" 5° ' ° ble bi 'Cat-erwaul __,, ,, horrid variety of love. 

1 bishop's palace, it has been added to behind | C: +. hurdy- 

ote Ca. ca ; at-gut » » street music, y 

about three times its original size; it reminds me gurdy 


more of Portsmouth yard than any other place.— C 
The number of workmen employed tm this inanu- | 
factory alone is between fourteen and fifteen hun- 
dred. They make every variety of steam engines, 
and not only supply this country, but Prussia, Aus- 
tria, France, and even Russia. People talk of Mr. 
Cockerell having done much mischief to his coun. ; : 
try by furnisling foreigners with the machinery | gangway ts the worst of all. 

which enabled us to undersell them. I doubt it Five o'clock in the morning,—the sun has not 
very much; [ consider that the sooner other coun- | yet appeared above the hills, but the mist is rising 
tries are enabled to compete with us to a certain | gradually. The bell of the church in front of my 
At pres- | window is tolling—it ceases,and the pealing of 


ats—-paw a » a calm, with a priz 
in sight. 


| As for a cat itself, Lcannot say too much against 
it; and itis singular, that the other meanings of the 

‘single word are equally disagreeable, as to cat the 

‘anchor is a sign of going to sea, and the cat at 


extent the better it will be for England. 
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organ, with the chanting of the priests, comes dis- | 
tinct and clear upon my ear, as the notes of the bu- | 
le over the still water, from some dashing frigate 
inthe Sound, beating offat sunset. How solemn 
and how beautiful is this early prayer! The sun 
isrising, the mists of the night are rolling off, and 
the voices and music resound at the same time to 
heaven. The church is full, and many remain out 
side, uncovered, and kneeling in humility. But. 
who comes here, thought I, as a man ina shabby 
coat walked to within a few yards of the church 
deor, and laid down his burthen, consisting of a | 
dram, a fiddle, a roll of canvass, a chair, and a long 
e. This isa curious stock in trade, methinks; | 
kow in the name of all the saints do you gain your | 
livelihood? This was soon ascertained. A min-. 
ute before the mass was over ke fixed his pole up- 
rightin the ground, hung his canvass on it, and un- | 
rolled at, displaying a picture divided in six com- | 
partments. [ie tien hung his fiddle to his button, | 
took his drum, and putting his chair close to his | 
pole, stood upon it, giving a long, but not loud roll | 
of his drum, which he repeated at intervals, to at- | 
tract attention. He had taken his station with | 
judgment, and as the peeple came out of cliurch, | 
he had soon a crowd about him, when he commen: | 
ced with cressing himsclf, and then continued to | 
explain the legend which was attached to his pic- | 
tures on the canvass. Ucould not hear all, but still | 
{could understand enough to fill up the rest. It, 
was the wonderful cure performed by a certain 
saint; and as he told the story, he pointed to the 
different compartments with his fiddle-stick, for he| 
had laid aside his drum-as soon as he had collected | 
anaudience. Now and then he crossed himself | 
devoutly, and at last told that he had the very pray- | 
er, and the very remedy which had been prescrib- | 
éd. He then played his fiddie, singing the prayer | 


| 
} 


| 


a 


prince and the princess of Orange, came here ak 
most every year, bringing with them, of course, a 
great number of the nobility; but now the nobility 
have deserted the cout, and when Leopold came 
here, no one followed. He was disgusted, and re- 
mained but a few days. The Prussians used alse 
to resort very much to Spa, but the king of Prussia 
finding thatso many young men were ruined at the 
gaming tables, and so much distress occasioned by 
it, with a fatherly despotism, has refused all the 
ofiicers permission to visit Spa, and has forbidden 
the medical meu torecommend the waters. The 
Russians also flocked in great numbers to Spa, but 
the emperor, although very indifferent about their 
losing their money, is very particular about his 
subjects gaining revolutionary opinions, and Spa 
being in a revolutiovary country, has been con 
demned; they may just as well ask to go toe Sibe- 
ria, for that would probably be their route; and 
lastly, there is one more cause which this last twe 


seasons hashad a power/ul efiect, neither more nor 


less than a certain book, called the « Bubbles of 
Brunner.” 1 say for the last two seasons, for its 
influence will not extend to a third, as hundreds 
and bundreds who have gone there with the inten- 
tion of passing this season, have already returned 
in August. A word upon this. 

When Sir George Head published his « Bub- 
bles,” he set people almost as mad as they were 
during the great “ Bubble Mania,” and like all 
other associations, they had proved but bubbles at 
last. It is said that one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand passports were taken out last year to go 
up the Rhine, by people who wished to see the pigs 
go through their daily manauvres, to an unearthly 
solo on the horn, and to witness the deeapitation 
of the Seltzer-water bottles, who were condemned 
as traitors. Now, so large an influx of people 


one effect, that of a glorious harvest to the inn- 





ina solemn chaunt; and thenhe pulled out of his | to these German watering-places could have but 
pocket a packet of little books and little boxes. | 

They are only one halfpenny each, and all that is| keepers, and those whe had lodgings to let, with 
necessary is, that they should touch the figure of | a proportionate tax upon curiosity. The prices, at 
the saint on the canvass, to be imbued with the ne-| these places, have now become so enormous, that 
cessary virtue. He sells them rapidly; each time | three florins have been asked for a single bed, 
that he puts them to the canvass crossing himself, | and every thing else has risen in the same propor- 


and insisting that the party who purchases shall do 
thesame. He takes his fiddle again, and sings the 
history of the saint, pointing with his fiddle-stick to 
the compartments of the picture as he goes on: and 
now he pulls out more little books and more boxes; 
and how fast they purchase them! The stock in 
trade in his own possession is certainly of little. 
value, but he possesses a fruitful nine in the super- 
stition of others. Ah, well! the priests inside the 
church have set him the example of mixing up re- 
ligion with quackery. 

Spa is beautifully situated, between abrupt hills 
covered with verdure; the walks cut in these hiils 
are very beautiful, and much pains have been ta- 
ken to render the place agreeable—no wonder, | 
when we recollect how many erowned heads have | 
Visited the place; but the sun of Spa has set, pro- | 
bably never to rise again, for whatever may be the | 
Property of its waters, it requires that a watering- | 
Place should be fashionable. There are many | 
causes for its desertion. One is, the effects of the | 
Belgian revolution. During the time that Belgium | 
Was attached te the Netherlands, the king, and the 


tion. The re-action has now begun to take place, 
and every day, and every hour, we have carriages 
returning through Liege, and other towns, from 
these watering-places, the occupants holding up 
their hands, quite forgetting the pigs and bottles, 
and only exclaiming against extortion and every 
thing German. They have paid too dear for their 


‘whistle, as Franklin used to say; the bubble has 


burst, and they look with regret on their empty 
purses. And yet, all that Head said in bis amu- 
sing book was true. He rambled through a verdant 
and unfrequented lane, and described what he felt 
as he stopped to pick blackberries. Av immense 
multitude have fcllowed him, the green lane has 
been beaten down into a high read, and, as for 
blackberries, they are cnly to be procured at the 
price of peaches in May. 
And now let us reflect whether the bubble will 
not also burst with the Germans. Formerly they 
were contented with moderate profits, and received 
their visitors with humility and thankfulness. Now, 
that they have suddenly made large profits, they 
have become independentand unceremonious, and 
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like most people, because they have reaped a gold- 
en harvest for two years, they anticipate that this 
will continue. The at these 
places has risen, spec ulations have been entered 


value of property 
into ona large scale, provisions and the necess: iries 
of life have become dear; new houses are building 
against time, and the proprie tors smoke their pipes s 
with becoming gravity, calculating upon their fu- 
ture gains. Bat the company will fall off more and 
more each succeeding year, although the specula- 
tions will continue, for people always find good 
reason for a bad season, and anticipate a better 
one the next. At last, they will find that they are 


—— 
<< 


temper rature, depositing sulphur in cakes and crys. 


again deserted, and property will sink in value to| 


nothing ; the re-action will have fully taken place, 
price 4 “will falleven lower than they were at first; 
honesty and civility will be re-assumed, although, 
robably, the principal w ill have been lost. Thus 
will the bubble burst with them, as it has already 
with deserted Spa. Sir George Head little thought 


tals in their course. And in another spot there js 
a dark, and unfathomable hole, called the Devil's 
Mouth: you approach it, and you hear low moan. 
ings and rumblings, as if nature had the stomach. 
ache; and then you will have a sudden explosion, 
and a noise like thunder, and a shower of mud wij 
he thrown out to a distance of several yards. Wait 
again, you will hear the moans and rumblings, and 
in about three minutes the explosion and the dis. 
charge will again take place, and thus hag this 
eternal diarrhe a co: tinued ever since the memory 
or tradition of man. 

Yet, upon this appa ently insecure and danger. 
ous spot have been ere ted houses and baths, and 
itis resorted to by the fas Lionables of St. Michael's, 
who wish, by its propert es, to get rid of a certain 
cutaneous disorder, as weh as by those who were 
cured the year before for the whole air is loaded with 


_sulphurous vapor, as the eternal pot keeps boiling, 


when he was correcting the press, that so much | 


mischief might be created by writing a book too 
well. 
Law Bill, bubble than 
ever to employ him, and like all such measures, 
it will prove so. 


Sir George has a greater 


Hlowever, as commissioner of the new Poor | 


Observe the advantages of this place :—you may 
have a bath as hot as you please, as cold as you 
please, or you may have a mud douche, if you have 
that buffalo propensity ; and then you will have to 
rough it, which is delightful; you will find little or 


nothing to eat, and plenty of bedfellows in all their 


But when all idle people shall have visited all) v 


the bubbling fountains of Germany, where are 
they to go next? There are some very nice 


springs in Iceland not yet patronised; but although 
the s, ings there are hot, the Springs, vernally 
speaking, are cold. Leaninform them where they 
will find something new, and as the steam-boats 
which are to runto America, will have to take their 
coals in them, [ advise them to proceed by boiling 
to the boiling springs at St. Michael's, 
western isles, and which are better werth seeing 
than all the springs that Germany can produce. I 
will act as guide 

Take your berth on board one of those American 
ateamers, and after a run of one thousand two hun- 


one of the 


de voyage. 


dred miles, you will acrive at the island, that is, if 


When you land, 
you will find yourself in one of the dirtiest towns 
in the world, and will put up at one of the worst ho- 
tels; however, you will have to pay just as dear as 
if lodged at the Clarendon, and fed at the Rocher de 
Cancale. The town contains many 
but more pigs. 
red to them. 

cend to the mountains, and after a hot ride, 


you are not blown up before 


inhabitants, 
German pigs are not to be compa- 
You must then hire donkeys and as- 
you 
will arrive at a small valley in the centre of ‘the 
mountains, which was orce the crater ofa volcano, 
but is now used by nature as a kettle, in which she 
keeps hot water perpetually boiling for those who 
may require it. There you will behold the waters 
bubbling and boiling in ‘all directions, throwing up 
huge white columns of smoke, brought out in strong 
relief by the darker sides of the mountain which 
rear their heads around you. The ground you 
tread upon trembles as you walk; you feel that it 
is only a thin crust, and that in amoment you may 
sink into the vast caldron below, and have a hot 
bath without paying for it. Continue along the 


valley, and you will find lakes of still, deadly cold 
water, with hot springs at their verge, throwing 
the smoke over their surface, while they pour in 
water, as ifthey would fain raise the 


their boiling 


‘there isn curious coincidence. 


‘arieties, a burning sun, and a dense atmosphere, 
and you will be very delighted to get back again, 
which, after all, is the summum bonum to be obtain 
ed by travel. 

Not very far from this valley of hot water there 
is another containing four small lakes, and in those 
lakes are found the most beautifui gold and silver 
fish, perhaps inthe werld. How they came there, 
Heaven only knows; but lL mention this because 
These lakes are 
known by the name of the Quadre Cidale, or four 
grey Now, if my readers will recollect, in the 

‘Arabian Nights,” ‘there i is a story ofa valley with 
four lakes, which were once four cities, and thatin 


these lakes were fish of various beautiful colors, 


inhabitants. If I recollect 
right, when the fish are caught and put into the 
frying-pan, they jump up and make a speech; (# 
would fish now-a-days, if they were not mute ;) and 
the story is told by a prince, whose lower extrem 
ties are turned into black marble, very convenient, 
if he dined out every day, as he had only his upper 
toilet to complete. This coincidence appeared 
me to be very curious, and had I time and opporte- 
nity, Ecertainly should have fried four of these um 
fortunate fish, to ascertain whether they were of 
the real breed spoken of in the Arabian : Tales, of 
the authenticity of which, no one, I presume, will 
venture to doubt. 

Mem.—Passports for St. Michael's myst be ap- 
plied for at the Portuguese ambassador's. 


who were once the 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Spa, July 15.—What a curious history might be 
afforded by Spa and its gaming tables! When 
Spa was in its glory, when crowned heads met and 
dukes were forced to remain in their carriages for 
want of accommodation, when it was the focus 
all that was recherche and brilliant, for Spa was so be 
fure the French Revolution, the gaming-tables were 
source of immense profit; and to whom do yo 
imagine thata great portion of the profits belonged! 
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to no less a person than the most sacred and _ puis- 
sant prince, the Bishop of Leige, who derived a 

atrevenue from them. But it would appear as 
{there was a judgment upon this anomalous secu- 
lar property, for these gaming-tables were the cause 
of the Prince Bishop losing all and being driven 
out of his territories. 
tablishments at Spa, the Redoubt in the town, and 
the Vauxhall abouta quarter of a mile outside of it. 
The Redoubt is a fine building, with splended ball 


|inoney has been lost by gaming as at Spa. 


There were two gaming es- | 


I was 
walking with a friend who pointed outto mea 
small pavilion in the garden. ‘ There,” said he, 
“the Prince of Orange, who played very deeply, 
lost those very jewels which were pretended to be 
It was well got 
How 


stolen, to a Spanish gentleman. 
up in the papers, but thatis the real truth.” 


far it may be the truth or not, T cannot pretend to 


rooms and a theatre, but you must go through the | 
gaming-rooms to enter either the ball-room or the 


theatre. ‘This was planned by a priest most deci- 


} 


dedly. The Vauxhall has no theatre, but the rooms | 


ase even more spacious; but when Spa was at iis 
zenith, even these two immense edifices were bare- 


ly sufficient for theecompany. Both these establish-_ 
ments were under the same proprietors, and it so | 


happened, that the English nobility, who were al- 
ways a very strong party here, were displeased 
with the conduct of the lessees, and immediately 
raised funds for the building of a second Vauxhall. 
The bishop ordered the building to be discontinued, 
but, as by the privileges granted by former bishops, 


; 
j 


this was a violation of the rights of the Liegeois, | 


his order was disregarded, and the Vauxhall, now 
known by the name of the Vauxhall, was finished. 
When finished, the bishop would not permit it te 
be opened, but his commands being disregarded, 
he came down with two hundred soldiers and two 
pieces of cannon and took possession. This crea- 
ted a revolution, and the bishop was ultimately 
obliged to fly his territory and seck assistance.— 
The Prussians marched an army into the city and 
there was apparent submission, but as soon as they 
quitted, the insurrection again took place, and the 
bishop was forced again to solicit aid from the Aus- 
trians, for Prussia would no longer interfere. Met- 
ternich, who was so fond of legitimacy that he con- 
sidered the gaming tables a legitimate source of 


\thana vice per se. 


say, and only know thatin Spa you cannot pick 
your teeth without all the world knowing it, and 
that this is fully believed at Spa to be the real truth 
of the disappearance of the splended jewels of the 
princess, which have since been redeemed from 
the Spanish gentleman, who now resides at the 
Hague. 

Gaming has always been held up in abhorrence 
asa vice; but itis rather a passion strongly im- 
planted by nature, and abhorrent from the dreadful 
effects produced by its overpowering influence, 
Life itself is a lottery, and the 
best part of our life is passed in gambling. It is 
difficult to draw the line between gambling and 
speculation, for every speculation is a gambling 
transaction. Is not the merchanta gambler? In 
fact, is not every venture anact of gambling?) As 
for the Stock Exchange, it is the very worst spe- 
ciesof gambling. All we can say is, that gambling 
may be legitimate or otherwise; that is, there are 
species of gambling which may enrich the indivi- 
dual if he is fortunate, but whether it enriches him 
or not, at all events it is beneficial to the communi- 
tyatlarge. A merchant speculates—he sends out 
manufactures of every description; he fails, and is 
ruined; but the artisans have procured employ- 
ment for their industry, and, although the mer- 
chant fails, the community at large has benefited. 


This is legitimate gambling, but do people in bust- 


revehue tothe apostle, marched in an Austrian | 
plete their engagement, and they are ruined; but 


trmy, and thousands were slanghtered that the 
bishop might obtain his rights. Imagine this man 
of God! extending his hands and blessing the peo- 
ple. Such was the state of affairs when the French 
revolution broke out and convuleed Europe, and 
the province of Liege was among the very first to 
receive with open arms the bonnet rouge and to join 
themselves with France, and thus did the bishop 
lose his beautiful province forever. As far as 
Liege was concerned, the French revolution proved 
ablessing. It certainly was a disgraceful finale to 
tn ecclesiastical power, which, as I have before 
mentioned, had led the van in the march of christi- 
anity and liberty. 

But it appears that the clergy are fated to have 
in interest in these gaming-tables, the stipend of 
the English resident being, even now, paid out of 
their profits; for when Belgium was made over to 
the Netherlands, King William assumed his right 
tothe bishop’s former share of the profits of the 
lables, and of course brought as many people down 
ts he could to lose their money, as he pocketed his 


ness stop there? No: they will agree to deliver 
so many thousands of casks of tallow, or tons of 
hemp at such and such a time and at a certain price, 
whatever the price may then be. They cannot com- 


in this instance, whichis softened into speculation, 
we have quite as much gambling as ifthe money 
were at once laid down on the table, and the 
chances decided in an hour instead of so many 
months. But there is this difference, that this party 
would not lose his character by such a transaction, 
whiereas, if he lost his money at the gaming-table 
he would. The English are the most gambling na- 
tion under heaven; naturally so, because they are 
the greatest mercantile nation. The spirit of gam- 
bling is innate, and when directed into the proper 
channel it becomes enterprise. It is doubtless a 
great moral error, on the part of a government, to 


‘encourage vice with the view of increasing the re- 


venue, but at the same time, there is no tax so well 
laid on as that which is imposed on vice. Again, 
there are certain propensities in man which cannot 


be overcome, and which, if attempted to be whol- 


ly eradicated by legal enactments, would occasion 
more evil still. All that a judicious government 


can or should attempt to effect is, to restrain them 


- Since the revolution, Leopold isin King | ’ 
much as possible to keep them out of sight, that 


William's shoes, but there are little or no profits, as 
Spa is deserted and the expenses are great of the 


‘stablishments. Perhaps there is no spot of ground | 
‘nEurope—I will not except Paris—where so much | cause it being impossible to eradicate the vico, 


within proper bounds, to regulate them, and as 


the virus may notextend. It is well known, that 
certain houses are licensed by the magistrates, be- 
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they can do no more than to separate it, that it 


may not be communicated to the heaithicr part of 


the community. Now, upon this principle, which 


is the true principle of seund legislation, { have 
often thuught that it was a great error in our legis- 
latare when they consented to put down the public 
lotteries in England. I aim convinced that they 
were beneficial, acting as safety-valves to the gam- 
bling spirit of the nation, and that their prohibition 
has been productive of much crime and misery. 
The spirit of gambling cannot be eradicated; it 
ought, therefore, to be kept within due bounds. 
There was one great advantage in the English lot- 
tery ; it was drawn but once a year, and those who 
purchased the tickets were content to remain quiet 
until their success was made known. The chances, 
although very distant, of so higi a prize, satisfied 
the spirit of gambling ; if they lost, they purchased 
again, and waited patiently for another year, trust- 
ing to be more fortunate. Now, although they 
gambled, they did not acquire the habit of gaming. 
What has been the consequence since the lotteries 
have been abolished? that there are hells of every 
description established throughout the metropolis, 
from those who admit the stake of a shilling, to 
Crockford’s splendid Pandemonium; and those 
who were formerly content with a lottery ticket, 
now pass their evenings away from their families, 
and ruin themselves in ashorttime. The lottery 
never ruined any one. The sum staked might be 
large for the circumstances of the parties, but it 
was a yearly stake, and did not interefere with the 
industry, the profits, or the domestic happiness of 
the year. One half the tradesmen who now ap- 
pear in the “Gazette ” have been ruined by fre- 
quenuting the low hells with which the metropolis 
abounds. From the above considerations, I should 
think it advisable to re-establish the lotteries. 

The next question is one upon which I hesitate 


to offer an opinion; but itis worthy of considera- | 


tion how far it may be advisable to license and tax 
gaming-houses. Were it possible to put theim 
down altogether, the question need not be discus- 
sec; butitisimpossible. Hasany magistrate ven- 
tured tointerfere with Crockford’s, where it is well 
known that the highest gaming ts carried on every 
night? Are you not peruntted to walk through 
the club every night Do they not have tire tables 
exposed to the view of every one? Yet who has 
interfered, although you find thatthe smaller hells 
are constantly broken in upon and the parties had 
up to the police-oflice?) Are not the laws made for 
all? Is that an offence inthe eyes of government 
jn & poor man which is not in the rich? Yet this 
is the case: and why so? Because the rich will 
game, and the government cannot prevent them. 
Has not a man aright to do as he pleases with his 
own money! You legalize the worst of gambling 

on the Stock Exchange, for a man can there risk 

what he cannot pay: you cannot control the ga- 

ming of the race course, and yet you would prevent 

You 

wink at the higher classes ruining themselves, and 

Now the 

consequence of not having licensed tables is, that 

you have no control over them, and the public, | 
who will play, are the dupes of rascals who cheat | 
jn every way; whereas, if a certain number were | 


a man from gambling after his own fashion. 


you will not permit the middle classes. 


=, 


and controlled, those who play would 
have a better chance, and the licensed tables taxed 
by government would take care to put down glj 
others who were not. 


licensed 


We must legislate for 80: 
ciety asit is, not as itoughtto be; and, as on other 
points, we have found it necessary to subinit to the 
lessser evil of the two, itis a question whether in 
this also we might not do better by keeping within 
due bounds, that which it is impossible to prevent 

I was amused with an anecdote told me to-day, 
An Englishman and a Frenchman arrived at Spa 
‘ They both took up their 
quarters at the same hotel, but from that momen 
appeared to have no further intimacy. 

“ Do you see that fellow?” would the English. 
man say, pointing atthe Frenchman, “I know, 
little of that chap, and its my impression that he's 
a confounded rogue. I recommend you to be shy 
of him.” 

‘* Voyez vous cet Anglais,” said the Frenchman 
as the Englishman passed by, “ En gardez-vous 
bien ; c’est un coquinsuperieur.” 

Thus did they continue to warn the company of 
each other, until the close of the season, when one 
line day they both went off together in the dili- 
gence, leaving all their debts unpaid, and their 
trunks and portmanteaus for the benefit of the land- 
lord of the hotel, who, on opening them, found 
them to contain nothing but stones and rubbish. 
This was a new species of holy alliance, but the 
ruse was by nomeans ill-advised. When you bear 
aman constantly proclaiming the roguery of ano 
ther, you are too apt to give him credit for honesty 
in his own person. Thus, with those whom each 
party associated and dealt with, they obtained 
credit for honesty, which enabled them to succeed 
in their roguish endeavors. 


in the same diligence. 





ORIGINAL. 


A Mother’s Pride. 


Benorn the little prattler at thy knee— 

Each look returning with a cherub’s smile ; 
Now, as it bounds and sports in childish glee, 
{ts bosom free from sin, from taint, or guile— 
Say—does it noteach anxious care beguile ? 


And cares there are, that rudely still will rush, 
When friends, when fortune, all unite to bless; 
In festal hall—by the lone fountain’s gush, 
They come, each buoyant feeling to repress, 
The fond heart searing in their dread caress. 


Oft may we mark some lowering envious cloud, 
Threatning, the storm, in gathering gloom arise, 
Careering darkly, night’s bright Queen to shrovd- 
Then, shrinking, as abashed at the Emprise, 

In blushes adds new lustre to the skies. 


So prove the cares that may thy breast invade, 
Like rain-drops from the spring-cloud smiling 
come, 
Perennial joys be thine—no blighting shade 
Awake regret—or cause a thought to roam; 
All bliss be centred in thy home—sweet home. 
J. I. Me 
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“her productions of the imagination, He appears | For Leon, the Templar lives shrined in each beart. 


THE ESSAYIST, &c. 135 
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ORIGINAL. | to have been acquainted, not only with the history 

The Essnyist.--No. VIII. of his own times, but of events. which had long 

= since transpired; and to have been by no means 

« An elegant sufficiency, content, Wanting inclassic erudition. Though we cannot 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, but regret that his attention and talents, were not 


Fase and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matcliless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly.” 


directed to some subject of more importance than 
novel writing, yet if proper thought be bestowed 
in the perusal of his works, we cannot leave them 
_ without being more instrueted and wise. All the 
subtle wiles of villany, and the recklessness and 
THE NOVELS OF fy : ’ 
Inhumanity of the depraved are therein accurately 
Charies Brockden Brown. | portayed. He seems to have been well acquaint- 
NovEL-READING, at the present day, is carried to! ed wiih the secret springs of human action, and 
such an extent, that it seems to be almost indispen- | the leading motives of the human heart. His 
sible to our intercourse in life. If a person of the | characters are mostly well chosen, and naturally 
last century were again to visit his earthly abode, | represented. His style possesses much purity, and 
he could only be struck with astonishment, as he | his sentiments seem to flow from a benevolent and 
compares our modern duodecimos with the “ pon-. feeling mind. Yet under all these favorable au- 
derous tomes of antiquity ;’” and if he should have spices, he has failed of success. 
the curiosity to peruse these productions of our! But he had obstacles too to surmount. When 
day, he could not more forcibly give utterance to) his works first appeared, he had not the advantage 
his amazement than in the words of a Latin author, | of sycophant critics to blaze them forth on the 
“QO tempora, O mores!” These works are so un-) four winds of heaven. They were ushered in by 
like those of his own time, that he could trace the! no trump of fame, but came modestly forth, 
cause of these wonderful changes to nothing, ex- | resting on their own merits for success, They 
cept to. a revolution in the intellectual constitution were of such a character however, that with thenr 
of man, and in his natural feelings and sentiments. | modesty was notasterling virtue. They possessed 
hisafact, to establish which needs not the labor (ew of the attractions of modern novels and were 
of proof, that the mind does not receive as great not calculated to satisfy the curosity of most 
pleasure from a work of the imagination, wherein’ readers. ‘Though Brown's plots were well design- 
the author has indulged in a philosophizing style, ed, and his characters well portrayed, his works 
as from one characterized by elegant description, | are butlittle read. ‘The small circulation they re- 
pleasing variety, and startling incident. Hence | ceived at their first appearance, and the peculiar 
the unbounded preference given to those fictitious | stvle of his composition, have rendered them reput- 
writings, Which can move the feelings, and arouse | able, but among a few, and hardly preserved them 
the passions, without too heavy a tax upon the at- | from an inglorious oblivion. x. Me Vv. PD. 
tention. Books, which possess essential requisites, 
ae lauded by the critics, and as a natural conse. | 
quence, are frequently perused by the reading | 
community; while, on the contrary, those marked | 





From the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, 1836. 
Leon, the Templar. 


by gravity, and by less that affords amusement, are | ; 
almost entirely overlooked. In the one, the mind Tur sound of the clarion hath died on the blast, 


| Tl swe f be sand t ts i t; 
: 1@ long sweep of banners and trumpets Is pas 
is relieved from fatigue, and tie cares of life—in | Phe long sweey : P past; 


| rpy > es i - 
the other, it finds new objects for reflection, and The hoof of the charger is restless no more 


‘tek’ , 5 » Te is stiffhing with gore. 
new principles and truths, by which to regulate | And Leon, the Templar is s g g 


the conduct. Whatever may be the talent display-| He died not by sabre—he died not by spear— 

tdin works of the latter description, they are sel- | But hush’d is the voice that men trembled to hear. 
dom read, since they are regarded as defeating the | Shine comes with the summer—flowers after rain, 
very objects of novel-reading. None, but the But Leon, the Templar returns not again. 

learned can peruse such works, and find pleasure. At morning, he led his bold band in their pride— 
From them, the common reader derives little de-| 4 conqueror he came back at evening’s red tide, 
light; but is compelled to follow the author in his| The hand of his comrades inflicted the blow, 
wanderings through the mazes of philosophy and) And Leon, the Templar in dust is laid low, 


meh, and in his sig ty LES of rags ag 08 . | Wemourn o’er his error, we name not his love; 
Mr. Brown appears, m his novels, to have in- 


F 2s 7 k And we trust that his soul may find mercy above, 
ulged in such a style of writing. hi " cia ont We curse the fair face that his soul could subdue, 
— ee a aga Pty 7 - ve fol-| For Leon, the Templar was brave knight and true. 
writer, except Godwin, can be said to have fol-) 


lowed Though many have cast upon him the The cross on his shoulder shot forth like a star, 


| i pmnitati i ; | is whi ntle led us, the meteor of war. 
imputation of imitating this author in some re-| And his white mantle , 


spects, yet critics generally admit pr hn amo Bae sho fur a shroud—place his cross on his 

tions of ’'s pen, are very unlike those of ast, Wa 

ec a acy nen Si the works of For Leon, the Templar is laid to his rest. 
tr. Brown, without acknowledging that he has From earth he has passed in the prime of his 

displayed talents of a high order. There is in_ years,— ; , 

them, a depth of thought, and a simplicity, yet) He hasgone from our triumphs, our trials, our tears; 
oree of expression, which can be found in few | But his memory never can from us depart, 
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THE PRISON INQUEST. 





THE 


BY THE 


PREIESOWN 


“cLERGYMAN 


INQUEST 


IN DEBT: 


—>— 


I wap always a passion for the survey of exter- 
nal and universal nature. I have been a far tra- 
veller; my shadow has deepened among the 
gloomer shades of the forests of the new world, 
and I have seen it play at evening, lengthened by 
the moon, over the snow of an Apennine or an 
Alp ; fire-flies have lighted me along my topic path, 
and the mute stars have shone listening on the 
oars that rowed my gondola over Venetian waters ; 
the sunny vineyards of Italy—the fair fields of 
France— the bright radiance of the sparkling sands 
in the Arabian desert—the brighter pomp of the 
Indian city—the faded glories of the Alhambra— 
und the embrowned richness of the § Spanish grove 
—on all these have I feasted my sight and soul, 
gathering up the living beauties of one Jandscape 
and the everlasting wonders of anotlier, as food 
and manna for the worship and adoration of the 
God who made them all! Inthe pursuit of nature 


in other lands, and in the fond contemplation of 


‘ wonders that lead to piety,’ I fancied, as a young 
nan, that I was laying in a store of proper know- 
ledge for the heart, losing myself rashly, but per- 


forth its hues and fashions in the great kaleidoscope 
of the world! 

All prisons are dreadful, but a debtor's prison ig 
the most dreadful of all. There men who have 
comimitted nocrime are criminals, for their punish. 
ment isthe punishment of the dishonest. The poor 
man sits down by the side of the swindler, and yet 
both pay to justice the same retribution. Qh, 
Goldsmith! you who first sent your pious vicar 
into the heart of a prison where the debtor and the 
thief mixed in the same circle; where the horse. 
stealer, prating of the ‘cosmognomy cf the world; 
spouted his spurious learning to the parson, who 
was rich in the revelation of the gospel; you, 


Johnson, who proposed to hunt from society the 


haps pardonably, in the loveliness of the natural | 


world, and forgetting that my very calling, man, in 
the image of his Maker, should have been my 


stud y—notas he is studied by the physicians, for his | 


bodily advantage—but in the pulses of his heart— 
in the promptings of his spirit—in the fiery impetus 
of his passions—the milder suggestions of his rea- 
sun—and the busy workings of his brain! that] 
should watch all in short—not severely, but in all 
benevolence—for the sake of the salvation of a 
few ! 

It is a confession that may not perhaps tell much 
to my advantage, that this truth first flashed upon 
me within the walls of a prison—that it was when 
I had been merged as it were into the pressing dif- 
ficulties of poverty, and learned ‘how hard 
thing it is to want’—when I had seen man fallen 
more in credit than humanity—a father wondering 
how his children should live—a mother dreading 
lest they 
different ages—diflerent grades—diffcrent degrees 
of poverty, of sorrow and of shame—that I began 
for the first time to feel that I should centre and 
concentrate all my energies in the study of the hu- 
man mind : 

“That vast unLounded thing, 
That liveth in no space! 
That hath a soul upon its wing! 


A glory in its face!” 
” * 


» * * 


In a prison! Yes, reader ina dangerous and 


detestable prison, I, as a young man, fond of truth 
—fond of philosophy —fond of *religion—gained an 
insight into the human heart—saw it in its various 
shades and phasis—like a many-cclored glass, that 
being broken in a thousand pieces, 


should die :—yes, it was when I had seen | 


was shaping 


harsh despoiler of a peaceful home, and to covet 
with obloquy the man who prevented another 
from earning the bread with which his chil- 
dren should be fed; why were not your humane 
doctrines as extensively practised as they were 
universally read, and your wisdom followed 
much as it was leved ? 

Well-a-day ! but it was in a jail that my poot 
experience of what man is capable ef enduring, 
both bodily and mentally, has been gained and 


garnered. 


> * as ~ * 


Towards the end of summer, or rather the be 
ginning of autumn, in the last year I was a pr- 
soner in the king’s bench. My incarceration took 
its rise out of a bill which I had signed for a friend; 
the amount was considerable; he had not paidit; 
I could not; he gained time; J a prisoner! Upon 
ine imprisonment would have pressed sadly and 
severely, but for my occupation; in the field be: 
fore me the duties of a clergyman overcame the 
selfishness of the man. Labor omnia vincit; and 
what [had to perform conquered what I had to 
bear! Sometimes I had to cheer the honest; some 
times to endeavor to reform the unworthy ; offen 
to administer consolation to affliction; oftener t 
reprove the levity of youth; more than once to, 
I waited and watched by the bed of sickness, and 
registered in my own heart the last pray of men 
whose spirits, as I hoped, were fleeting above sor 
row and 

“ Beyond the reach of sin.” 

Well might Lexclaim with Byron, 

‘Oh, God it is a fearful thing 

'To see the human soul take wing 

In any shape—in any mood.” 
And add to this, 


“T’ve seen it rushing forth in blood; 
I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion. 


And then, 


“I’ve seen the sick and ghastl 
Of sin, delirious with its dread. 
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This, reader, is the worst of all; and this was) without a sacrament!” and she bounded away 
what I saw, and sorrowed over, in a debtor's jail. | from me with the speed of despair. 

Her words brought me to my senses, and I soon 
arrested her progress. ‘Stop, step,” said I, “is 
your husband really dying ?” 

“1 fear so.” 

“Is he a catholic?” 

“No, no, Lamacatholic, but my poor William is 
a protestant. Och, for God's sake, come and save 
his soul! come,” said she, “come.” 

I foilowed her up two flights of stone steps in 
one of the front staircases in the King’s Bench. 
The door of her room, as she opened it, creaked 
gently on its hinges, and was answered by a quiet 
groan. 

“ Hush,” whispered she, as if in addressing the 
patient, she were drowing the noise of the door} 
“hush, dear William, are ye in pain?” 

“No, I’m in no pain now, but I hav’nt long to 
live; don’t ery now, Ellen, you’ve been a kind 
creature to me, and be sure I'll love ye to the last.” 

‘‘Papa’s not well,” lisped a child who lay 
dreaming on the floor in one corner of the apart« 
ment. I tapped gently at the door. 

“Come in, sir; och, come in for the love of 
God!” sobbed the distracted wife. 

I entered; the husband, exhausted with the few 
words he had spoken, dozed half insensibly, and I 
sat myself down by his bed. 

‘‘He had better not be disturbed,” whispered I, 

** No, sir, not now,” said the wife; ‘but the doc. 
ther ‘Il be here directly, and afther he’s done wid 

“And now, what other star is that, him, ye’d better talk tohim, sir. Nothing can save 

Phat shoots, and shoots, and disappears?” | him now.” 
Perhaps itis emblematic of some poor fellow, who, I continued sitting by the bed; and in the inter- 
even to-day, may have teen taken from a bright val which elapsed before the doctor’s arrival, I 
sation in society to be thrust into this gloomy jail, | took note of the interior of the room. Like all the 
operhaps it is indeed, a type of death, and “ un | apartments of the prison, it was smnall in its dimen. 
nortel expire ! !” sions, about twelve feet square; the wails were 
was a quiet autumn night, I had ventured out, | green, here and there darkened with a spot of 
because I found a greater stillness prevailed than | damp; there was no carpet on the floor, and either 
was usual within the walls of the prison; the hour | the fire was extinguished, or the embers were the 
was late, and I must have been perambulating a _wreck of some former day’s warmth. A rusblight, 
“weary while,” from one end to the other of the | twisted round with paper, and stuck ina bottle-— 
nequet-ground and back, when a shooting star | there was no candlestick—threw a faint sad flicker 
called to my mind the fanciful supposition of Ber- over the chamber, like a meteor through mist, 
nger’s “un mortel expire.” ‘If so be that a mortal shedding mingled light and gloom. The bed on 
ties,” said I musingly, ‘peace follow him to the | which the patient lay was of French make, but its 
frave,” curtains had long been pledged for food ; the coun- 
Several times, I continued to pace backwards | terpane was gone too, and the upper sheet, so that 
d forwarde, dreaming awake, as it were, of| the dingy and worn blankets were the invalid’s 
‘th, its fit preparation, and its appalling pre-| only covering. In one corner ofthe room, upon a 
we. Men often familiarise with the lips a sen- | matrass on the floor, lay two children—a boy and 
nee, that has struck suddenly upon the mind, and girl; the girl, abouteight years of age, slept sound- 
I strode over the prison ground, in thought, ly; the boy, younger by three years of age, had 
‘Mt repeating to myself the words which the | just awakened, and seeing a stranger in the room, 
eoting star had awakened in my memory, “ue | lay with his bright blue eyes fixed upon my figure 
mel expire, un mortel expire,” ‘in a wide exquisite stare. The eldest daughter of 
“My husband is dying,” cried a woman who | the dying man, a pretty, slim girl, some three years 
“d approached me unnoticed, and laid her hand | older than either of the other children, nursed an 

‘my arm, “for God's sake, come; come and_| infant by the window, while the mother stood near 
iinister to him the last consolations of reli-| the foot of the invalid’s bed, and watched his pale 
wt lips as he lay breathing away the last moments of 
“Un mortel expire : there is a man dying,” said I, | his life. 
ne mechanically, surprised in the very tenor of| For about ten minutes afier I had sat down by 

‘thought ; ‘‘ Heaven save his soul.”’ the bed-side, there was a silent stillness in the 
' Holy virgin!” exclaimed the woman, “the| room. The man continued dozing, and the poor 
‘tyman is mad, and my poor husband ‘Il die ) wife, who seemed to fancy that in that short sleep 





* * % * * * 


[have said that I had a passion for the study of 
external nature. It was a bright night, and to- 
wards the end of August, that I Jeft my dreary and 
desolate chamber to imbibe the air of heaven upon 
the racquet-ground within the walls of the King’s 
Bench. I knew that the leaves had fullen from the 
trees, although I could not roam upon the paths 
wherethey were scattered. Neither woods or wa- 
ters, cities nor fields, were before me or around me, 
oron either side, but above—yes, above me, there 
was a glorious and cloudless heaven, radiant with 
moonlight, and studded with stars, and upon that I 
could gaze, and wonder, and rejoice; gaze on the 
great glory of Providence ; wonder at the marvel- 
ousness of its mystery, and rejoice in those shining 
emblems of its mercy and its love! I began to 
speculate, not less upon the promises and marvels 
which I fancied I saw recorded in the sky, than 
upon those bright figures and parables in revela- 
tion, each in itself as much a beacon to the human 
spirit as particular stars are signals to the mariner 
upon the deep! And I am not the only one who 
has drawn a moral from the stars within a prison’s 
wallsa—De Berenger watched them in France, 
through his grated bars. 

Ay, now, reflected I, in the words of the French 
lyrist, 
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INQUEST. 


DEBT,’ 
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I nap always a passion for the survey of exter- 
nal and universal nature. I have been a far tra- 
veller; my shadow has deepened among the 
gloomer shades of the forests of the new world, 
and I have seen it play at evening, lengthened by 
the moon, over the snow of an Apennine or an 
Alp ; fire-flies have lighted me along my topic path, 
and the mute stars have shone listening on the 
oars that rowed my gondola over Venetian waters ; 


the sunny vineyards of Italy—the fair fields of 


France— the brightradiance of the sparkling sands 


. , _ dl 
inthe Arabian desert—the brighter pomp of the | 


Indian city—the faded glories of the Alhambra— 
and the embrowned richness of the Spanish grove 
—on all these have I feasted my sight and soul, 
gathering up the living beauties of one landscape 
and the everlasting wonders of another, as food 
and manna for the worship and adoration of the 
God who made themall! Inthe pursuit of nature 


in other lands, and in the fond contemplation of 


‘ wonders that lead to piety,’ I fancied, as a young 
inan, that I was laying in a store of proper know- 
ledge for the heart, losing myself rashly, but per- 


haps pardonably, in the loveliness of the natural | 


world, and forgetting that my very calling, MAN, in 
the image of his Maker, should have been my 


stud y—notas he is studied by the physicians, for his | 


bodily advantuge—but in the pulses of his heart— 
in the promptings of his spirit—in the fiery impetus 
of his passions—the milder suggestions of his rea- 
sun—and the busy workings of his brain! that] 
should watch all in short—not severely, but in all 
benevolence—for the sake of the salvation of a 
few! 

It is a confession that may not perhaps tell much 
to my advantage, that this truth first flashed upon 
me within the walls of a prison—that it was when 
I had been merged as it were into the pressing dif- 
ficulties of poverty, and learned ‘how hard a 
thing it is to want’—when I had seen man fallen 
more in credit than humanity—a father wondering 
how his children should live—a mother dreading 
lest they should die :—yes, it was when I had seen 
different ages—different grades—diffcrent degrees 
of poverty, of sorrow and of shame—that I began 
for the first time to feel that I should centre and 
concentrate all my energies in the study of the hu- 
nan mind : 

“That vast unLounded thing, 
That liveth in no space! 
That hath a soul upon its wing! 
” 


A glory in its face! 
7 * * * 


In a prison! Yes, reader ina dangerous and 


detestable prison, I, as a young man, fond of truth 
—fond of philosophy—fond of religion—gained an | 
insight into the human heart—saw it in its various 

shades and phasis—like a many-cclored glass, that | 
being broken in a thousand pieces, was shaping | 


forth its hues and fashions in the great kaleidoscope 
of the world! 

All prisons are dreadful, but a debtor’s prison jg 
the most dreadful of all. There men who haye 
cominitted nocrime are criminals, for their punish. 
ment isthe punishment of the dishonest. The poor 
man sits down by the side of the swindler, and yet 
both pay to justice the same retribution. Oh, 
Goldsmith! you who first sent your pious vicat 
into the heart of a prison where the debtor and the 
thief mixed in the same circle; where the horse. 
stealer, prating of the ‘cosmognomy cf the world, 
spouted his spurious learning to the parson, who 
was rich in the revelation of the gospel; you, 


Johnson, who proposed to hunt from society the 


harsh despoiler of a peaceful home, and to covet 
with obloquy the man who prevented another 
from earning the bread with which his chil- 
dren should be fed; why were not your humane 
doctrines as extensively practised as they were 
universally read, and your wisdom followed a 
much as it was loved? 

Well-a-day ! but it was in a jail that my poot 
experience of what man is capable ef enduring, 
both bodily and mentally, has been gained and 
garnered. 

* a 7. * * 

Towards the end of summer, or rather the be: 
giuning of autumn, in the last year I was a pri 
soner in the king’s bench. My incarceration took 
its rise out of a bill which I had signed for a friend; 
the amount was considerable; he had not paid it; 
I could not; he gained time; J a prisoner! Upon 
ine imprisonment would have pressed sadly and 
severely, but for my occupation; in the field be: 
fore me the duties of a clergyman overcame the 
selfishness of the man. Labor omnia vincit; and 
what [had to perform conquered what I had to 
bear! Sometimes Ihad to cheer the honest; some 
times to endeavor to reform the unworthy ; often 
to administer consolation to affliction; oftener to 
reprove the levity of youth; more than once too, 
{ waited and watched by the bed of sickness, and 
registered in my own heart the last pray of men 
whose spirits, as I hoped, were fleeting above sor 
row and 

‘“‘ Beyond the reach of sin.” 

Well might Lexclaim with Byron, 

‘Oh, Godit is a fearful thing 
'To see the human soul take wing 
In any shape—in any mood.” 

And add to this, 

“T’ve seen it rushing forth in blood; 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean =, 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion 
And then, 


‘I've seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin, delirious with its dread.” 
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This, reader, is the worst of all; and this was 
what I saw, and sorrowed over, in a debtor's jail. 


* * — . 7 * 


Ihave said that I had a passion for the study of 
external nature. It was a bright night, and to- 
wards the end of August, that I left my dreary and 
desolate chamber to imbibe the air of heaven upon 
the racquet-ground within the walls of the King’s 
Bench. I knew that the leaves had fallen from the 
trees, although I could not roam upon the paths 
wherethey were scattered. Neither woods or wa- 
ters, cities nor fields, were before me or around me, 
oron either side, but above—yes, above me, there 
was a glorious and cloudless heaven, radiant with 
moonlight, and studded with stars, and upon that I 
could gaze, and wonder, and rejoice; gaze on the 
great glory of Providence ; wonder at the marvel- 
ousness of its mystery, and rejoice in those shining 
emblems of its mercy and its love! I began to 
speculate, not less upon the promises and marvels 
which I fancied I saw recorded in the sky, than 
upon those bright figures and parables in revela- 
tion, each in itself as much a beacon to the human 
spirit as particular stars are signals to the mariner 
upon the deep! And I am not the only one who 
has drawn a moral from the stars within a prison’s 
wallsa—De Berenger watched them in France, 
through his grated bars. 

Ay, now, reflected I, in the words of the French 
Iyrist, 

“ And now, what other star is that, 
That shoots, and shoots, and disappears ?”’ 


Perhaps itis emblematic of some poor fellow, who, 
even to-day, may have been taken from a bright 
station in society to be thrust into this gloomy jail, 
orperhaps it is indeed, a type of death, and “ un 
mortel expire ! !” 

It was a quiet autumn night, I had ventured out, 


} without a sacrament!” and she bounded away 
from me with the speed of despair. 

Her words brought me to my senses, and I soon 
arrested her progress. ‘Stop, step,” said I, “is 
your husband really dying ?” 

“I fear so.” 

“Is he a catholic?” 

“ No, no, lamacatholic, but my poor William is 
a protestant. Och, for God’s sake, come and save 
his soul! come,” said she, “come.” 

I foilowed her up two flights of stone steps in 
one of the front staircases in the King’s Bench, 
The door of her room, as she opened it, creaked 
gently on its hinges, and was answered by a quiet 
groan. 

“Hush,” whispered she, as if in addressing the 
patient, she were drowing the noise of the door} 
“hush, dear William, are ye in pain?” 

“No, I’m in no pain now, but [ hav’nt long to 
live; don’t ery now, Ellen, you’ve been a kind 
creature to me, and be sure I'll love ye to the last.” 

‘‘Papa’s not well,” lisped a child who lay 
dreaming on the floor in one corner of the apart« 
ment. I tapped gently at the door. 

“Come in, sir; och, come in for the love of 
God!” sobbed the distracted wife. 

I entered; the husband, exhausted with the few 
words he had spoken, dozed half insensibly, and I 
sat myself down by his bed. 

“He had better not be disturbed,” whispered I, 

‘* No, sir, not now,” said the wife; ‘“ but the doc. 
ther ‘Il be here directly, and afther he’s done wid 
him, ye’d better talk to him, sir. Nothing can save 
him now.” 

I continued sitting by the bed; and in the inter- 
val which elapsed before the doctor’s arrival, I 
took note of the interior of the room. Like all the 
apartments of the prison, it was small in its dimen- 
sions, about twelve feet square; the walls were 
green, here and there darkened with a spot of 











because I found a greater stillness prevailed than 
was usual within the walls of the prison; the hour | 
was late, and I must have been perambulating a 
“weary while,” from one end to the other of the 
mequet-ground and back, when a shooting star 
called to my mind the fanciful supposition of Ber- 
tnger’s “an mortel expire.” ‘If so be that a mortal 
dies,” said I musingly, “ peace follow him to the 
frave,”’ 

Several times, I continued to pace backwards 
ind forwarde, dreaming awake, as it were, of 
death, its fit preparation, and its appalling pre- 
“nee. Men often familiarise with the lips a sen- 





damp; there was no carpet on the floor, and either 
the fire was extinguished, or the embers were the 


| wreck of some former day’s warmth. A rushlight, 


twisted round with paper, and stuck in a bettle— 
there was no candlestick—threw a faint sad flicker 
over the chamber, like a meteor through mist, 
shedding mingled light and gloom. The bed on 
which the patient lay was of French make, but its 
curtains had long been pledged for food ; the coun- 
terpane was gone too, und the upper sheet, so that 
the dingy and worn blankets were the invaiid’s 
only covering. In one corner of the room, upon a 
matrass on the floor, lay two children—a boy and 


nee, that has struck suddenly upon the mind, and | girl; the girl, abouteight years of age, slept sound- 
LasI strode over the prison ground, in thought, ily; the boy, younger by three years of age, had 
kept repeating to myself the words which the just awakened, and seeing a stranger in the room, 
shooting star had awakened in my memory, “ua | lay with his bright blue eyes fixed upon my figure 
expire, un mortel expire.” in a wide exquisite stare. The eldest daughter of 
“My husband is dying,” cried a woman who | the dying man, a pretty, slim girl, some three years 
‘d approached me unnoticed, and laid her hand | older than either of the other children, nursed an 
on my arm, “for God’s sake, come; come and _| infant by the window, while the mother stood near 
Minister to him the last consolations of reli-| the foot of the invalid’s bed, and watched his pale 
was” ‘lips as he Jay breathing away the last moments of 


“Un mortel expire: there is a man dying,” said I, | his life. 


“ost nechanically, surprised in the very tenor of | 


For about ten minutes afier [had sat down by 


'Y thought; « Heaven save his soul.” ‘the bed-side, there was a silent stillness in the 


“Holy virgin!” exclaimed the woman, “the room. The man continued dozing, and the poor 
‘€yman is mad, and my poor husband ‘il die } wife, who seemed to fancy that in that short sleep 
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‘ing at the foot of the bed, (on it,) and the child, as 
,all children are taught, closed together the palms 
of its little hands, and held them up towards heaven, 
A gentle opening of the door, and a repetition The wife herself knelt down by the bed, with one 
of the same slight creak which I before noticed, daughter on each side of her, and the doctor raised 
announced the arrival of the doctor, but the patient !his hat from his head, and held it over his face,— 
did not move. The medical attendant stood as he | With a tone as solemn as I could command, I com. 
had entered, and the wife did not change her ear- | menced the sacred duty which I had to perform, 
nest listening posture; she stood like a frail vessel | with a short, but earnest exhortation’ to the dying 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of human des-| man. I then chose from the service a few of those 
tiny—her own heart vibrating betwixt hope and | passages which I thought would apply consolingly, 
fear. The patient too, dozed in a sort of doubt; |‘ Godliness is great riches, if a man be content 
whether he should wake to woo the fair spirit of | with that he hath ; for we brought nothing into the 
existence, or sleep on, till he became united with | world, neither may we carry any thing out.”—] 
So pondered the Lord | Tim. vi. 
There were one or two sentences which I avoid- 


ker husband’s suffering was lulled, controlled her 
sobs and tears in her intense anxiety that he should 
rest peacefully. 


the darker angel of death. 
Thomas of the olden ballad between his two | 


brides! 

For about two minutes, this sort of awful quiet 
prevailed in the room; it was interrupted, and the 
prisoner awakened, by the faint ery of the child 
whom his eldest daughter was nursing. ‘The pa- 
tient, who evidently had been dreaming, seeing me 
as he awoke, suddenly started and inquired, “ Are 
you the man?” 

“ Whatman, William, dear? who do you mean?” 
said the wife, bending over him; “ this is our good 
clergyman, and as you were ill, I thought you 
might like to talk to him.” 

“ Thank you, Ellen,” said the prisoner faintly, | 
“I thought it was your 

“What, William?” asked the wife, gaspingly, 
as if fearful of what was coming. 

“Oh, I must have been dreaming, dear,” was the 
evasive “Ellen, did you not say this 
gentleman was a clergyman ?”’ 

“ Yes, and happy if he can afford you consola- |, 
tion in your sad illness,” rejoined I. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, [know I must die 
soon, and I dostand in need of consolation, Oh, 
that horrid dream!” 

The prisoner paused. 

‘ Ellen, dear,” resumed he, “I should like to 
take the sacrament! will you receive it with me?” 

“Lama catholic, William,” said the wife, with 





answer. 


a faint simile. 

“Ah! I forgot; then, sir, I will take it alone,” 
said he, turning to me; “ but, Ellen, bring our chil- 
dren to my bed side, and do you sit by me; I would 
have you all see that [trusted in Christtothe last.” 

The woman turned away her head; the tears 
rolled rapidly over her cheeks, and she for a mo- 
ment hid her face in her handkerchief. Then she 
bent over the matrase on which her children lay, 
and the little boy smiled, and asked, “ What is it, 
mother ?” 

The poor woman now uttered a sob, and the girl 
She then motioned her to approach with 


awoke. 
the infant. 

The girl advanced. The doctor sat himself in 
her vacant chair. The prisoner watched me as I 
opened a small pocket prayer book ; moved to-| 
wards the cupboard for the fragment of bread upon 
its shelf, poured into a glass some wine which had 
been sent to him medicinally, and consecrated both 
in the customary solemn manner. 

During this time the mother had taken the infant 
from her daugliter’s hands, and laid it by the side | 
ofits father. She had placed the young boy kneel- 


| was not the slightest interruption; from the un- 
sleeping smiling infant by the sufferer’s side, to the 


‘ed, fearful of raising in his mind an angry feeling 
towards those who had imprisoned him. Such as 
—‘‘ Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his 
brother in need, and shutteth up his compassion 

| from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 

—1 St. John, iii. 

During the time I went through the service, there 


| 
| 


agonized mother by his bed, all were mute listen 
ers; and when the sacrament was administered, 
the prisoner took the bread, and drank of the wine, 
with the fervent earnestness of a christian, who put 
all his trust in God, and who hoped to be redeemed 
by his Son! 

When it was all over, he seemed much comfort- 
ed, but his serenity was suddenly disturbed, and 
by an incident the most affecting I ever beheld. 
His little boy, who had remained with his hands 
clasped in most lamb-like innocence, at the foot of 
his bed, as if glad to be released from his cramped 
position, let fall his arms upon the couch, and 
crawling over to his father, kissed him on the 
cheek, and asked, ‘‘ Father, are you going to die!” 

The poor man pressed the boy to his bosom, and 
sobbed out “ Yes!” 

The effect was electric; the young, half-con- 
scious child burst into tears—the mother buried her 
face in the bed-clothes—the younger girl ran to her 
matrass on the floor, and flung herself upon it in 
hysterie grief. I found my own fortitude failing, 
and the doctor, unable to control his emotions, ran 
out of the room. 

I followed hastily, and called him back. “ What 


can you do for him?” said I. 


«Nothing! he is dying gradually, and is beyond 
the reach of medicine. I would help him iff could, 
but he is your patient now, not mine, and suc 
scenes [ cannot stand.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when 
clap of thunder, the loudest I ever heard in this 
country, burst over the prison, and went roar'ng 
round the walls with the strange strong echoes 
which they return to all loud sounds. A shriek fol- 
lowed, and we both ran back into the room. Wild 
fulfilment of a fearful destiny! Strange closing © 
a sad career! The prisoner was in loud, strong 
screaming hysterics. The wife snatched the 


‘children from the bed, and laid them on the groum® 


and they all huddled together upon the matras, 
in silent but deep terror, 


“Qh, dear! Oh, mercy! Its all me,” cried the 
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woman, despairingly, as she hurried to the water 
jug, for the usual remedy for hysterics. 

The doctor held her back—“< Water will not do 
now,” said he, “ you must let nature take its 
course.” 

“Oh, God! oh, God! I fear I have killed my 
husband. Ob, my poor William!” She turned 
back to the couch. 

Meanwhile some dozen prisoners, men and 
women, alarmed by the shrieks, had gathered in 
theroom, and now stood round the bed. The thun- 
der without; continued rolling over the building, 
growing more appaling as its echoes grew fainter, 
and its sounds diminished, until they likened the 
groaning away of the human spirit. More than 
one start, and shudder, and scream, did it awaken 


the cause of the prisoner’s hysteric shock, and it 
, had been little enlightened by the dream that “ old 


Wentworth Stokes had come home from over the 
seas.” The mystery enveloped in this sentence 
was afterwards cleared up; and I shall unfold it te 
the reader in the following narrative. 

The father of Ellen Maurice (the widow's 
maiden name) had been, many years back, a 
clothes salesman, in a respectable way of busi- 
ness, in Dublin; and much of lis trade consisted 
in the outfit of sailors leaving or coming into port. 
He was a widower, and Ellen being his only child, 
he did not suffer her to be much away from him. 
In young girlhood, she used to play about the shop; 
avd when she began to ripen into the woman, it 
was part of her occupation to wait behind the 





inthe chamber; but none screamed like the dying | 
man. He still remained in convulsive hysterics; 
his shrieks, shrill and loud at first, seemed to ex-| 
haust themselves, growing fainter and fainter, until 
they died away in a sort of gurgle, which brought 


counter. Old Maurice was doubtless fond of her, 
so far as his notions of affections went; but he 
was by nature a fierce harsh man, and his. daugh- 
ter lived more in fear of him than love. 


But young warm spirits do not long endure lone- 


the white foam to the sulferer’s lips. Then it| liness of heart; there is a well of sympathy in 
frothed for a moment, and its bubbles burst and the human soul, that in youth dees not remain 
disappeared; and at the same time the pulse jong unstirred; feelings fresh and early spring 


stopped in his heart, and the sense left his spirit, 
and light was extinguished in the prisoner’s brain. 
His wife stood there a lonely widow, while his 
children were left orphans, to the protection of the 


Lord. 


* te - * » 





When the room was cleared of its idle guests, 
and the poor woman, who had long been prepared | 
for her husband's death, although not for its coming | 
in so awful a form, had in some measure regained 
her composure, I inquired of her why she had | 
charged herself with being the cause of the prison- 
er’s last strong fit. 

“ Oh, sir,” she replied, “it was very unfortunate, 
and quite furtherest from my heart to think he 
would have been so strangely aflected; but you 
know, sir, he said he had had adream, and it seemed 
to hang upon his mind, so when you left the room 
with the docther, I just asked him what it was, and 
he told me. 

“Ellen, dear,” said he, “I dreamt that old Went- 
worth Stokes was not dead, but that he had come 
home irom over the seas and.”— 

“My own dream, William! My very own dream 
last night,” said I hastily: and then the loud clap 
of thunder came ; and my poor husband, who was, 
like all sailors, superstitious, took it, I think, as 
some fearful confirmation of his vision—for he start- 
ed, and shrieked, and fell into those wild, dreadful 
hysterics, which took him out of the world.” 

The poor woman’s tears flowed afresh; and 1) 
left her for a time, telling her that I would return | 
in anhour or two, and first bidding her pray to, 
God, according to the dictates of her own heart 
and conscience, to calm her for the troubled wa- 
ters of affliction, and enable her to support her 
trials ! 

I then sent the nurse from the prison infirmary, 
to pay the requisite attentions tu the dead, directing 

r to leave the room as soon as she should have 
performed her sad duty, I deemed it well that the 

sacred sorrows of the widow, and the orphans’ first | 
tears of mourning, should be suffered to flow un-| 
disturbed. Still was my curiosity unsatisfied as to | 








up in the fervor and lovelines of affection—feel- 
ings— 
“That bind 


The plain community of guileless hearts 
In love and union.” 


Ellen Maurice could not love her father as she 
longed to love, but she soon felt that she must love 
somebody. She could not endure to live, and 
think and feel, in the selfishness of the heart's so- 
litude. Moreover, she was not without opportu- 
nities of choice, if in truth she had not been rather 
fastidious. 

Many a joyful and jolly tar would buy a jacket 
ora neckeloth at her father’s shop, for the sake of 
being served and smiled upon by Ellen ;—but then 
a common sailor was below her in station; and as 
yet none of them had made what is called ‘ an im- 
pression.’ But by the by, her heart had to under- 
goa regular course of siege from the attacks made 
upon it, not by a common sailor, but by William 
Moystyn, the handsome and good-tempered mate 
of one of the government transports in the bay. 
He was of good courage too, and he reduced the 
fortress so, that poor Ellen yielded at, or rather 
without discretion. And so William Moystyn and 
Ellen Maurice were now fairly betrothed to each 
other by their own promises, and in their own 
hearts; but the poor girl feared her father too much 
to ask his consent; and their innocent wooing was 
cariied on in secret. At last troops were ordered 
for embarkation on board the transport, and the 
vessel herself was put under sailing orders for the 
West Indies. William sailed in her, having first 
bought his outfit of Ellen, and promised to returna 
captain, and ask her father’s consent to their mar- 
riage. And in this I suppose there would have 
been no difficulty ; old Maurice would have allow- 
ed his daughter to marry a captain; but he would 
have been enraged at the thought of her being in 
love with a mate. Ellen conld not see the wisdom 
of this. And so Ellen continued in her love— 
though somewhat in sorrow—on account of the 
absence of its object; a sort of memory of fond, 
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ness once indulged; flowers of affection which it | houses facing the sea, bade her farewell and pro- 
was the duty of constancy to keep in bloom. ceeded to Gravesend, there to embark on board hig 
‘¢ Dai bei rami seendea, )own ship for a tropic clime. 
Dolce ne la memoria.” | Strangely indeed runs the current of human 


Soon after Moystyn’s departure, an accession of destiny. Poor Ellen was now alone in the world; 
fortune accrued to Ellen and her parent. A rela- left as no other young and attractive child of na- 
tive in Enghand had died and left between father | ture was ever, perhaps, forsaken in her inexperi. 
and daughter a neat independent income ; where- | CHCE before. She feit no grief for her husband’, 
upon the pride of old Maurice became mightily absenee; her heart was too often artlessly—and, 
raised, and he sold off his old clothes, packed up | 4% she believed, almost innocently—wanderin 
his traps, and with characteristic patriotism, left | after her early love: but she found herself dego. 
his country the moment he found himself in a con- late,—-a flower with no shelter from the storm,—a 
dition to live comfortably in it. Away he started |reed that might be shaken in the wind. 
in the first steamer, without bothering himself to | For ihe first few days after her husband’s depar- 
bid good-b’ye to his friends; and having passed | Fe, she whiled away her time in watching, from 
the ordeal of a rough sea and a longish journey the window of her apartment, the vessels that were 
through Holyhead, etc., (every Irishman knows | continually passing the bay. It was an occupation 
the rough,) be found himself, one fine evening, ) that mere than any other filled her mind with 
just in time to dine with his daughter at the Swan- thoughts im which she ought not to have indulged, 
with-two-Necks in Lad lane. but it seemed thrown im her way, and she could not 

Once in London, old Maurice set himself down |esist. Often it awakened tears for the love and 
in peace, as he said, to enjoy his prosperity; and, | ™emory of a being for whom they should no longer 
having nothing else to do, he thought of busying have dared to flow. One morning after a fitfub 
himself in finding a husband for Ellen, whoim he /night, in which poor Ellen’s dreams had been hard- 
now considered an heiress. ‘The first requisite for ly less stormy than the bellowing waves that ever 
hia daughter's spouse, in his idea, would be money, /and anon wakened her as they dashed under the 
—the next, a sociable power of companionship ; in windows, the lonely and unhappy girl approached 
short, a person who had wherewith ta pay for his | her casement and gazed wpos the ocean before her 
grog,—the will to drink,—and the wit to relish it |"@8'"S like an angry lion, with a sudden and mys- 
in the evening conversations with old Maurice. _terious foreboding that those turbulent billows had 

Maurice had brought with him an intreduction been working out a passage 1 her destiny, and 
to a person who was to him described as ‘a re- | Were by some wild agency commingled with her 
spectable merchant,’ residing in the borough of future fate. As she cast her eyes over the waters, 
Southwark, and by name Mr. Wentworth Stokes. | all unstilled as they tossed, and even bristling with 
This Mr. Wentworth Stokes was a gentleman who | the white foam, she saw numerous vestiges of 
might have said to his furty-ninth year, what Ken- | wreek ; and knew that more than one noble fabric 
nedy the poet said to the year 1833— of human industry had been shattered, and that 
many lives must have been lost. One vessel had 
been within sight totally wrecked, and boats of 
, } such as dared venture were now putting off with 
It was near Christmas, and Mr. Stokes was fifty! ‘a view of rendering assistance while there was 
So much for his age; inother respects he was such ‘yetachance. But, with the exception of one per- 
a man as Maurice wanted for his daughter. He | son who had been brought on shore, all the crew of 
said he had money ; he proved he had a pleasant, | that vessel had perished. Ellen’s curiosity now 
plausible tongue; and all that Christmas he drank | prompted her to inquire the name of the ship that 
gin and water with old Maurice during the long had been so totally destroyed. The answer was, 
evenings. Poor Ellen! as her heart was not much | tat it was the ‘ ELLEN;’ all the crew were drownds 
engaged in these proceedings, I have not forced 'ed along with the owner; the captain was the only 
her to make a frequent personal appearance ; but | person saved,—he was at the But Ellen did 
when New-Year’s-day came, she was united inthe | not hear the rest: her wild delirious sensations 
bands of matrimony to Mr. Wentworth Stokes, in overpowered her, and she fainted away. Her pre- 
St. George’s church in the borough first, and after-| sentiment was surely fulfilled—* She was a wi- 
wards by a priest of her own religion. dow ” 

Almost immediately after her marriage, her) Ag soon as they had recovered her, she sent for 
father died; and Mr. Wentworth Stokes, having the captain of her husband’s ship, who was at the 
at his disposal the property both of parent and neighboring inn, and who, on learning that she 
child, and being, as before described, a respect- | was the owner’s wife, irmediately attended her 
able merchant, immediately applied it to the pur- | .ummons. A few minutes and his knock was 
pose of freighting a ship to the West Indies, of |jeard at the door; a strange foreboding tremor 
which he determined to be supercargo himself. prevaded her frame as he ascended the stairs. 
Either there must have been something wrong in The door opened,—Ellen raised her eyes and 


Mr. Stokes’ character, or else a merchant of fifty | started te see before her the figure of WiLLi1AM 


feels less compunction in leaving a newly-married | Moysryn ! 
bride than wonld a young high-born gentleman. | 

. - & } ” ” ” ad * 
Certain it is, that, as soon as he had engaged an | 


active and intelligent captain to take charge of his 


“ Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers, 
In the stormy time of snow.” 








_ William Moystyn and Ellen had been married 
vessel, he conveyed Mrs. Stokes to Herne Bay, |some years, meeting with occasional reverses, but 
and having procured her a first floor in a row of | industriously working their way through the world, 
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William was industriously inclined, and was a|ment to him the evening before, there was a mo- 
man of much faith in the mercy of his Redeemer; | mentary silence,—a stillness the effect of mingled 
what he suffered he endured patiently, when he | sympathy, excitement, and surprise. It was bro- 
was blessed, he returned his blessing unto God. ken by the tall of one of the jury from his chair in 
He lived happily, though somewhat hardly, with |a fit of paralysis. He was an old man, and had 
his wife ; and he rejoiced in the affections of a pa- | attended from the rules. 

rent for his children. He was of that very numer- | ‘¢ He had better be taken home,” said the coroner. 
ous English class of ‘poor but honest.’ Ellen’s |‘ Who knows where he lives?” 

property was all gone,—gone with her former | “I know who he is,” said one of the turnkeys ; 
worthless husband (for it turned out that he was |“ but I must look in the books to see where he 
worthless,) and his ship,—and Moystyn had no- lives.” He turned into the lobby and brought the 
thing but what he earned. One day at the end of | book back. 

ahard quarter, he was arrested,—he could not tell) “John Miller, alias Wentworth Stokes, Melina 
for what;—he did not even know by whom. On | place.” ; 

the back of the writ was Miller, but he knew no- | ‘‘ Wentworth Stokes!” cried the whole room in 
body of thatname. The attorney who had issued | astonishment. ‘“ Wentworth Stokes!” shrieked 
the writ was not to be found, and, as far as that ac- | Ellen, (who had been dismissed after her evidence, 
tion went, Moystyn to the day of his death never | but was then standing in the lobby,) ‘ where, 
dissovered who was the plantiff. It took him |where?—let me see.” And, as they pointed tothe 
however, in the first instance to Horsemonger-} door, she rushed in, and identified the body of her 
lane jail, and as soon as he could get money enough | first husband ! 

he moved upon it tothe King’s bench prisonthrough | ‘ Poor William! then,” exclaimed she, “ our 
the form of a habeas. When there, one or two|dreams are both fulfiled. He had, indeed, come 
fresh suits were commenced against him by real | home from over the seas!” But how he had come 
creditors; detainers were sent down, and he be- |—or whence--or in what manner he had escaped 
came sadly embarrassed. Long time he tried to | from the wreck of his vessel; still remains untold, 
battle against misfortune; but after his furniture |for Wentworth Stokes never spoke again. 

was sold, and his wife and family turned intothe | It appeared that he had been for some years a 
streets, he almost despaired in his penniless condi- | prisoner in the rules under his right name of John 
tion, and gave himself up for lost. Ellen—fate-| Miller, living upon a small income which he had 
persecuted as she was—joined him with her child- | preferred remaining in prison to giving up; and 
renin his jail, and they subsisted upon a sumof five | this (when the facts were stated) his creditors, in- 
shillings per week, allowed Moystyn from some |stead of dividing among themselves, generously 
seaman’s society, three and sixpence of county |consented to assign tothe hapless Ellen and orphan 
money, and whatever little pittance his wife and |family. It will keep them from a recurrence of 
bis eldest daughter could earn by theirneedle. The |the poverty they have so long patiently endured. 
family, however, sufiered a great deal from ill- ————— 

ness: the prison at one time became full, and they I Love you, Flowers. 

had to pay five shillings per week to a chum; and BY J. H. MIFFLIN. 

atleast their indigence and destitution became ex- 
cessive and miserable. Moystyn could never raise 
money enough to go through the Insolvent Court, 
and his imprisonment dragged on year after year, 
wasting his constitution and consuming his frame, 

















I love you, flowers—I love you, flowers, 
You sweetly breathe to me, 

The fragrance of deserted hours, 
I never more will see. 


that Ellen, who nursed him with affection to the Ilove you, flowers—I love you, flowers ; 
list, might truly be said to have joined him ina And oh, my heart perceives 

prison like an angel of kind comfort to tend him The color of its happiest hours, 

*his journey to the grave. How he died it was Reflected on your leaves. 


ay fate sorrowfully to witness; but the denouement 


. ' Sa I] fl —I love you, fl — 
” Ellen’s history did not transpire till the next a ee ee ae 


With you was shared her love, 


day, ; * we 

The day after my last visit to him, Moystyn was a fans 
tarried out in acoftin. Poor fellow! death had re- : 
kased him from his creditors. An inquest was Your fragrance and your beauty give 
held upon his body, as is customary when men Fit emblems of her bloom y 
dein prison. The jury in such cases invariably Alas! the moment that you live 
consists of prisoners, some of them taken from in- Is transient as her doom! 


tide of the walls, others chosen from the rules. On jj 


the melancholy occasion in question, | was called| SHAKsPEAR was the man, who, of all modern 
give evidence, and to witness, as it turned out, | and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most 
one of the strangestand most terror-striking events | comprehensive soul. All the images of nature were 
that ever occurred, perhaps, within the charmed |still present to him, and he drew them not labori- 
pale of coincidence. In the course of the inquiry, | ously, but luckily; when he describes any thing, 
detailed to the jury the leading features of the | you more than see it, you feel ittoo. Those whoac- 
“ory | have just narrated, and it commanded the | cuse himto have wanted learing, give him the great- 
host earnest attention from all present. When I|er commendation; he was naturally learned ; he 
had concluded it, with the sad portrayal of the | needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; 
‘eceased’s room, where I administered the sacra- ' he looked inwards, and found her there. 
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142 BUY MY FLOWERS. 
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BUY MWY FLOWERS. 
The Poetry by Edward Lytticton Bulwer, Esq. 
COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODWELL. 
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earth be as fair us they say These flowers her children are. 
eS 
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\ 
Do they her beauty keep? 
They are fresh from her lap, I know, 
For I caught them fast asleep 
eo In her arms, an hour ago. 
O, buy my flowers, buy ! 
O, buy my flowers, buy! 
If the earth be as fair as they say, 
These flowers her children are. 




























































144 ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 
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English Fashions and Novelties. | of the day incarriage dress; the former offercon. 
DECEMBER 1835. siderable richness and variety of material. Those 


of the fancy kind, composed of silk and wool, are 
in very great request, particularly the Angola map. 
tles, a rich violet ground, figured in green silk, ofa 
brilliant shade, and a highly raised pattern, or else 
a slate or dark brown ground; with a rich ruby pat. 
tern. Cashmere mantles, a plain ground with an 

embroidered border, in a strongly contrasted hue, 

are also in great request, and plain satin is equally 


Evesine Dress.—Rose colored crape robe over 
a satin slip to correspond, the skirt made open in 
front, and alittle rounded at the bottom, the border 
lightly arched, is finished with a satin rouleau. 
The corsage draped a la Tyrolienne is ornamented 
with a butterfly bow of ribbon in the centre of the 
bosom, the ceinture tied in a bow to correspond, 


descends in long ends, which terminate in full = ¢ ; Yords littl 
bows. Double sabot sleeves, ornamented with so: the form of mantles affords little variety, they 


neuds de page. The hair dressed low behind, and | are all of the Witzchnera (so the Russia pelisse is 
in corkscrew ringlets in front, is ornamented with | comet) eres ae “7 eset 2 ~ shape, with 
a ferroniere of fancy jewellery, and knots of rose | ee ranging och - ars on col- 
gauge ribbon. Neck-lace, and neck-chain of fancy -3 mpconding mtn, See gabe Bete Be 
jewlery. Boa of a novel kind. | ponds with the ground ofthe mantle.  Pelisses are 

Ripine Dress.—The robe is green satin, plain generally of a more simple form than those of the 
tight corsage and pointed pelerine, the sleeves are last ~. es theap _— _ ‘en with pele. 
of the usual form. Mantle of French grey gros see serithe rege ea Ah . pia ee sich we 
d’orient, lined with gold colored silk plush. A deep 1 Lae ¥ rl ” we aed as > come» . 
square pelerine, and square collar, the Jatter is of ane + is wee cae me seo ore - ses 
sable; the pelerine and also the bottom of the man- priate; the celntures are epee le . 4 material 
tle are trimmed with broad bands of the same. of the robe, and edged with a double PIping 5 the 
Claret colored velvet hat, an aureole brim, the in-| sleeves = of the usu  palpest’ a — 
terior of which is trimmed in a light style, with = poh where they nt Are ith oe skirts 
blond lace and small flowers; perpendicular crown, which have lost nothing of their rotundity, are 


ornamented with ribbons to correspond, and a full closed down the front bya row of pe faney 
bouquet of ostrich feathers silk buttons, or of a smal! knot with a double pip- 


_ing to correspond with the ceinture ; these pelisses 
REMARKS. are neat and gentlewomanly, without being very 
As far as promenade dress is concerned, comfort expensive. 

is decidedly the order of the day. Early as it at) Velvet bonnets begin to appear in carriage dress, 
present is, mantles are in very general request; though but slowly; they will, however, by the end 
the majority are of plain gros de Naples, and for the | of the month be very general ; the favorite colors 
most part of dark colors; but several of the fancy | for them are various shades of brown, green, dark 
ones that were so prevalent last year, have also! blue, and a new shade of slate color; one or two 
appeared; they are in general too showy, in our| ostrich feathers of the color of the hat, is the trm- 
opinion at least, for walking dress. Promenade | ming most commonly adopted: generally speak 
bonnets are now almost entirely of satin, lined, in| ing, carriage hats have the crowns higher, and the 
some instances, with velvet; light colored bonnets} brims longer than those of last winter, there are, 
are not yet abandoned, but the trimmings have al-| however, exceptions to this rule, some of the pret 
ways a mixture of black, or some very sombre | tiest being made with the crown of a melon form, 
hue. When velvet is employed to line bonnets, it| rather low, and with a drapery of black lace at- 
is always of a dark color, and the ribbon which | tached about the middle of it, and descending near- 
corresponds with the hue of the bonnet is figured} ly to the bottom. These hats we must observe, 
in that of the lining. As tothe shape of bonnets, | are always of black or dark colored velvet, they 
no actual alteration has taken place, nor can we | are trimmedeither with a sprig of flowers in color- 
say that there is any fixed shape, for in some in-| ed velvet, or a bouquet of feathers, not more than 
stances we see the brims deep and long, and in| three in number to correspond ; the interior of the 
others of very moderate size. It may, however be | brim is trimmed next the face with adouble plaiting 
observed, as a general rule, that promenade bon-| of blond lace, three or four very small pink, green, 
nets are not so profusely trimmed as they were | or lemon-colored flewers are placed singly, and at 
last year. some distance from each other among the lace, 
We must not forget furs, which form at this mo-| and a light sprig of the same flowers issues from 
ment a most important part of promenade dress; | one of them, just over the left temple. Black lace 
sable continues to be the most fashionable fur, but! and rich ribbons are expected to be very much in 
as its price, which is now enormous, places it| favor forevening dress trimmings; we have under- 
above the reach of ladies of small fortune, we shall | stood also that velvet boddices, pointed and laced 
name the second rate furs, which, without being | behind, are to be brought in by some high leaders 
very expensive, are nevertheless considered | of fashion. In giving this information, we must 
fashionable—Kolinski, squirril back, mock sable, | add, that we very much doubt the success of the 
and stone martin; some furriers give to the last the | experiment. The hair in the evening costume will 
name of French sable. Mufts begin to be in very | be dressed low behind, and the front hair disposed 
great request, and will be more worn than they | either in bands, or long corkscrew ringlets; both 
have been for several years past. Boas are quite | these modes are becoming but to beauties of a dif- 
indispensable for the promenade in many instances, | ferent style. Fashionable colors are, those of last 
indeed, they are adopted even with fur palatines. | winter, with the addition of chesnut, and various 


Mantes and wadded pelizses are quite the order, shades of deep red.—Ladies Mag. of Fashun. 
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